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Experience realistic air battles in War Thunder! 








Battle in more than 1700 different aircraft, tanks and ships from the 1930s to pre- 
sent day- Including more than 20 different models of the Legendary Supermarine 
Spitfire! Control any vehicle using your mouse and keyboard, gamepad or joystick. 
Now available for FREE on PC, Playstation 4 and Xbox One. Get your free bonus now! 
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& Daring campaign to conquer the Orient 
ee Adam Zamoyski unravels the Bonaparte myth 
> How Nelson's Nile victory crushed French plans 


Triumph of the 


WaroftheResescish” = bm 36-army coalition 
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‘The Mortar Set’ 
(2 fig. set) » 









nt Captor & Captineds 
(2 figure set) 
















During WW2, ‘BUSHIDO’, originally an ancient Samurai code of 


honour dedicated to their way of life and concept of chivalry was — USMCOSS 
transformed into Imperial Japan’s cruel and po — The U.S.M.C. 


violent way to wage war on Pacific Sherman 


enemy soldiers and civilians. 

[Ever ieto— che) (ells mi cecpialeleqautaricue| 
with the belief that to die for the 
Emperor was their greatest honour... 
and to be captured was their worst 
shame. 

Allied soldiers who surrendered to 
the Japanese - regardless of their 
courage in battle were seen to be beneath 
contempt and suffered accordingly. In 
Japanese eyes ‘No quarter was asked... and 
none was given’. 


Here are latest King & Country Japanese % 








There's also a brand-new “Type 92’ light tank 
as well as our existing ‘Type 95’, 
PoUicatelel-dem-titae)atelt(iatarae-laiea(-Melscalarallara@e)i 
infantry in action, alongwith some senior 4 the Pacific War the Imperial Japanese Army was 
officers and a member of the infamous , soon to meet their match when the Allies went 
Kenpeitai Military Police. on the offensive. 
Sh nt ae PA NBM oe ALIAS EI ~~ eye ais For more details about these dramatic new 
releases go to King & Country or MAGPIE. 
MAGPIE are the largest UK Dealer for King 



















JN059 & Country products and we supply collectors 
‘Type 92° not only in the UK... but all over the world! 
Light Armoured Tank 
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“Type 95 ‘Ha-Go Light Tank” 
(2nd Version) 
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Wanchai, Hong Kong DAILY 9:00AM - 5:30PM Tel: 01386 41631 
Tel: (852) 2861 3450 CLOSED WEDNESDAY & SUNDAY eBay shop: Manchester House Collectables 


E-mail: sales@kingandcountry.com Email: magpie2500@aol.com 


ISSUE 86 


Bonaparte And His 


Chief Of Staff In Egypt, eavay PONTRIBUTORS 
by Jean-Léon Gérome yy SS ' 





TOM GARNER 


Tom spoke with Napoleonic expert 
Adam Zamoyski this issue, who 
discusses the myths behind 
Napoleon’s Egypt campaign (p. 32). 
Elsewhere, he explores the history 
of a famed African-American 
regiment in the US Civil War (p. 54). 





STUART HADAWAY 


For this issue’s Operator’s 
Handbook, RAF researcher Stuart 
takes a look at the prolific Yakovlev 
Yak-9. This Soviet fighter plane 
played a critical role in the battle 
for air superiority on the Eastern 
Front (p. 64). 





BERNARD WILKIN 


Father and son historians Bernard 
and René Wilkin turn their attention 
to the French Republic’s failed 
1798 Egypt campaign in this issue. 
Turn to page 24 to discover why the 
ambitious expedition turned from 
triumph to disaster. 





Image: Wiki/ PD/ CC ~ 

















hough he would later come to define an era, with almost unrivalled 
accomplishments on and off the battlefield, wnen the young general 
Bonaparte embarked on an audacious expedition to Egypt in 1798, 
his future triumphs were by no means certain. Already beloved by the 
French public for his battlefield victories, Napoleon was distrusted by some 
politicians in Paris, and his campaign in the Orient could easily have 
crushed his ascendant reputation. Despite eventually ending in strategic 


failure, the campaign did not slow the general’s rise to power, but instead 
now holds an almost mythical status in his legendary story. 











Ean 


Tim Williamson 
Editor-in-Chief 
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24 The 1798 campaign was risk for France, but a hue 


Frontline 


Timeline 


A multi-nation coalition responds as Saddam 
Hussein annexes neighbouring Kuwait 


Leaders & commanders 


Co-ordinating half a million men required strong 
leadership from the world’s most experienced officers 


Battle for Khafji 


In January, lragi forces took the coalition by 
surprise and captured a Saudi town 


Scud busters 


Before ground forces advanced, Special Forces 
operations targeted Iraq's missile arsenal 


A global coalition 


Thirty-six different nations contributed to the 
war against Saddam's Iraq 
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opportunity for one ambitious young general: = 





60 How founder of the ClA, 46 The Yorkists secure their 


‘Wild Bill Donovan, earned 
his nation’s greatest honour 


grip on England's throne at the 
Battle of Tewkesbury 





06 WARINFOCUS 


Stunning imagery from throughout history 


24 NAPOLEON IN EGYPT 
In 1798 the fledgling First French Republic 
sent arisky military expedition to the Orient 


= 32 MYTHS OF THE PYRAMIDS 


Adam Zamoyski discusses now the Egypt 
campaign defined Napoleon's career 


40 —RE-EVALUATING THE 
ROMANIAN ARMY 
Author Prit Buttar re-examines the battle 
record of Nazi Germany's maligned ally 


GREAT BATTLES 





46 TEWKESBURY 
This 1471 clash was a bloody and decisive 
encounter in the Wars of the Roses 


04 HOPE AND GLORY 


Inside the all-black regiment that fought 
for the Union during the US Civil War 


HEROES OF THE MEDAL OF HONOR 


60 WILLIAM DONOVAN 


The future CIA chief earned his nickname 

‘Wild Bill’ during his WWI service 
OPERATOR'S HANDBOOK 
G4 YAKOVLEV YAK-9 


The prolific Soviet design was critical on 
the Eastern Front during WWII 








This prolific fighter was the 
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A roundup of the latest 
exhibitions and collections 


Critical events from this 
month, 80 years aga 


The latest military history 
books and film releases 


ARTEFACT OF WAR 
62 














This firearm was owned by the 
Russian emperor 


OPERATOR'S HANDBOOK 


64 Yakovlev Yak-9 








core of the Soviet air fleet 


WAR. 
FOCUS 
LUNCHTIME ON THE FRONT 


Taken: c.1917 


Bulgarian soldiers dig into a meal in their trench in 
the Doiran area of the Salonikan front, also known 
as the Macedonian front, 1917. Stretching from 
Albanian Adriatic coast to the Greek Aegean, 
this front saw over 500,000 Entente troops, 
including French and British, facing across 
no man’s land towards Bulgarian, 
Austro-Hungarian, German and 

Turkish forces. os 
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WAR IN FOCUS 
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FOCUS 
AFGHAN ARTILLERY 


Taken: c.1979-1989 


By 1989, Soviet forces were almost entirely 
withdrawn from Afghanistan where they had 
been fighting unsuccessfully for almost ten 
years. With its main ally gone, the communist 
Afghan regime continued the fight alone 
against the Mujahidin and other rebel 





4 forces, who at the time were backed 


by several Western powers, . s ~ 
including the US. 
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FOCUS 
BALLOTS AND BULLETS 


Taken: 19 October, 1952 


A GI walks past two signs: one reminding personnel 
of the danger from enemy fire in the area, another 
urging troops to fill out their absentee ballots for 
the 1952 Presidential election. Harry Truman’s 
second term as president came to an end 
when Republican nominee and WWII hero 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was elected 
in a landslide victory with 442 
electoral votes. 
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2-4 August 1990 


Saddam Hussein prays in the 
Kuwaiti desert after Iraq’s 
invasion of the country 


12 


INVASION OF 
KUWAIT 


Under the leadership of 
Saddam Hussein, Iraqi 
forces invade Kuwait to 
gain more control over 
its oil supply. Kuwaiti 
forces are overwhelmed 
and Saudi Arabia 
comes under the threat 
of invasion. A follow- 

up conquest of Saudi 
Arabia has the potential 
to leave 40 percent of 
the world’s oil reserves 
under Saddam’s 
dictatorial control. 








2 August 1990 © 


BATTLE OF 
PALACE @ 


Jaber Al-Ahmad AIl- 
Sabah, Emir of Kuwait, 
is forced to leave his 
residence at Dasman 
Palace when it is 
attacked by Iraqi Special 
Forces and elements 
of the Iraqi Republican 
Guard. The emir 
vacates the premises 
in a helicopter to Saudi 
Arabia but his younger 
brother, Sheikh Fahd 
Al-Ahmad is killed. 
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2 August 1990 


BRITISH AIRWAYS FLIGHT 149 & 


385 passengers and crew of a BA flight are 
captured by Iraqi forces after landing at Kuwait 
International Airport. A diplomatic crisis develops 
when the passengers and crew are held as 
hostages with some being used as ‘human shields’ 
to deter UN military operations. One Kuwaiti 
passenger is killed while the rest of the hostages 
are released after negotiations with Saddam 
Hussein are undertaken by the former British Prime 
Minister Edward Heath. 





© Alamy 


TITTLE TL 


Or American and Saudi 
Arabian fighter jets 

fly over burning oil 

wells over Kuwait, 

17 January 1991 











The remains of one of the 


two American F-16 aircraft 
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OPERATION DESERT | 
STORM 


Desert Storm begins when the 
Coalition flies over 100,000 
sorties and drops almost 90,000 
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that are shot down during 
the airstrike. Their pilots are 
captured by Iraqi forces 


tons of bombs against Iraqi Eee | a 

positions in Iraq and Kuwait. ‘- i55 Scie Fa 

The Coalition quickly gains air | jn aes ig page ry 
superiority over the numerically | | Soom he 5 =o ae 
inferior Iraqi Air Force and their 5. aa 5 
success enables Desert Storm’s | ero “4 

ground offensive to commence. | ere ae 
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I FORMS 


UN Security Council 
Resolution 678 orders Iraq to 
withdraw from Kuwait by 15 
January 1991. In the event of 
lraq’s non-compliance with 
the resolution, a UN coalition 
forms to liberate Kuwait by 
force. It is led by the US but 
comprises 35 other countries 
including Saudi Arabia, 
Britain, Egypt and France. 


The United Nations Security 
Council votes to authorise the 
use of military force against 
Iraq in New York 








GULF WAR 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The Iraqi Navy is almost completely destroyed in the Persian 

Gulf by Coalition naval forces. After a series of engagements 

at Ad-Dawrah, Qurah, Maradim and Bubiyan, the Iraqis lose 
| over 100 vessels of all types, including 19 sunken ships. 








USS Missouri fires 
its 16-inch guns as 
night shelling of lraqi 
targets takes place 
along the northern 
Kuwaiti coast 
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my THE COALITION | | BATTLE OF KHAE 
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PACKAGE) 
STRIKE ¢ 


The largest airstrike 
of the war occurs 
when the US Air 
Force attacks a 
number of targets in 
Baghdad. The main 
target is Tuwaitha 
Nuclear Research 


ae E Centre but American 
ee oN -— _ aircraft fail to 
6 a ne = destroy it. Seventy- 
Sond ae a Seer eight American 
Piston to oe ~~ =. — aircraft take part, 
—— = including 56 F-16 
—- ..... 
4... Fighting Falcons. 
19 January 1991 
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The first major ground engagement of the war takes place 

in and around the Saudi Arabian city of Khafji after Saddam 
Hussein orders an invasion of the country. Three Iraqi divisions 
invade and briefly occupy Khafji before Saudi-led Coalition 
forces recapture the city. \/ 










Qatari tank 
soldiers 
celebrate 
at Khafji, 
February 
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BATTLE OF RUMAILA 










BATTLE OF NORFOLK 





BATTLE OF DASMAN PALACE © 
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LIBERATION OF KUWAIT ee ni 


paca ata aed An F-14 flies over a attack retreating Iraqi vehicles and personnel along 

») _ burning oil field in Kuwait Highway 80 - a six-lane road that runs from Kuwait 
launch the ground 7 City into lraq towards Basra. Over 2,000 vehicles are 
offensive of destroyed along the highway along with thousands of 


Operation Desert lraqi casualties, the majority of whom are captured. 
Storm to liberate 


Kuwait. The Iraqis 
withdraw from the 
country and most 
of the fighting 
occurs in lraq itself. 
The liberation only 
takes four days 

to achieve after 
almost seven 
months of Iraqi 
occupation. 








Abandoned vehicles and equipment litter the road out of 
Kuwait into Iraq 
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Source: Wiki / PD Gov 
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© BRITISH AIRWAYS FLIGHT 149 





BATTLE OF 73 EASTING 
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BATTLE OF 73 EASTING 


Several Iraqi armoured divisions are 
decisively defeated by American and British 
forces in a grid coordinate area known as ‘73 
Easting’. The Iraqis lose 160 tanks, 200 other 
vehicles and approximately 2,300 casualties. 
The Coalition only suffers losses of six killed, 
19 wounded and one tracked vehicle. 





An Iraqi Type 69 tank burns 
after an attack by the 1st 
British Armoured Division 
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The last battle of 
the war occurs after 
the ceasefire when 
the US 24th Infantry 

e Division engages a 
withdrawing force of 
lraqi armoured forces. 
The battle begins 
when Iraqi soldiers fire 
on an American patrol 
that enters their path 
of retreat. Over 700 
lraqi troops are killed, 
3,000 are captured 
and hundreds of 
armoured vehicles are 
destroyed. There are 
no American fatalities. 




































A destroyed Iraqi column 
of vehicles, including a 






























































| T-72 tank on Highway 8, = 
= "> sipictured two days after = 
> the Battle of Rumaila 8 
te 8 
Combined elements of 18 American 
and Iraqi divisions fight for control of 
Kuwait City’s airport. The US 1st and 
2nd Marine Divisions also enter the city 
and encounter fierce resistance. Other 
major pieces of the city’s infrastructure, 
! | as well as the nearby airport, are 
The debris remains of a transport aircraft destroyed or severely damaged. A 
_and-a small jet after the Coalition bomb age major tank battle occurs at the airport 
See eR Onal Airport | ® with the Americans winning the battle. | 
| > 
» | ~~ | il ee ee . = a 2 pens ae — ee = 
TULLE EEO ‘ni | ee TULL f yi | ata eC uicueiiaie etdldmiiaeneaie 
epruary 199 28 February 1991 
BATTLE OF NORFOLK perro 
Named after ‘Objective Norfolk’ - an intersection of roads, CEASEFI RE 
desert trails and an Iraqi supply depot - this battle is a huge tank US President George H. 
engagement between American, British and Iraqi armoured forces. W. Bush announces a 
Approximately 850 Iraqi tanks, along with hundreds of other ™ ceasefire in hostilities 
combat vehicles, are destroyed in the second largest tank battle in after the liberation 
American history after the Battle of the Bulge. of Kuwait City. Bush x 
A silhouette of two Challenger tanks and their crews. British Challengers sucemeny stale awa 
perform particularly well at Norfolk where none are lost to enemy action | Is liberated. lraq’s army 
. | is defeated. Our military 
5 objectives are met.” 
® 
Q — — 
= 71>: "A member of the Kuwaiti 
= resistance raises his rifle 
= ea: » and national flag after the 
: 5 = ae Pee cuncement of the ceasefire > 
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In 1990 the US-led Coalition gathered half a million men from 31 countries 
in Saudi Arabia. They were led by multinational senior commanders 
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General Prince Khalid 
commander of the 
Joint Arab forces 


SAUDI COMMANDER OF THE JOINT ARAB FORCES 
SAUDI ARABIA 


Khalid graduated from King Saud University. In the late 1960s 
he attended the Royal Military Academy Sandhurst. He also 
trained at the US Army’s Command and General Staff College 

at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. He then graduated from the Air 
War College at Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. Back in Saudi 
Arabia he oversaw the acquisition of guided missiles from 

China and then created the Saudi Air Defense Force, which he 
commanded. During Operation Desert Sabre he commanded 
Joint Forces Command North, consisting of units from Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt and Syria. Schwarzkopf noted, “His military 
credentials were nowhere near as important as his princely 
blood, since almost all power in Saudi Arabia resides in an inner 
circle of the Royal family. Simply put, unlike other generals 
Khalid had the authority to write checks.” After the war he retired 
and later became the Saudi Minister of Defense. Subsequently 
he commanded Saudi Arabia’s controversial military intervention 
in neighbouring Yemen. 





COALITION FORCES COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF USA 


By 1990 Schwarzkopf was a highly experienced combat 
commander. Born in Trenton, New Jersey he was 
commissioned as a second lieutenant in 1956. He served 
in Vietnam first as an advisor to the Army of the Republic 
of Vietnam and then a battalion commander with the 6th 
Infantry. He was wounded four times in 1966 while leading 
an ARVN assault against the Viet Cong. 

In 1983 as a major general, he was deputy commander 
of Joint Task Force 120 under Vice Admiral Joseph Metcalf 
lll. This conducted Operation Urgent Fury, the invasion of 
Grenada designed to drive out Cuban troops. This was 
notable because it signalled renewed confidence by the US 
military for overseas expeditions following the humiliation of 
Vietnam. Five years later Schwarzkopf assumed command 
of US Central Command or CENTCOM based in Tampa, 
Florida, with responsibility for American military operations 
in the Middle East, North Africa and Central Asia. 

In his role as Coalition commander he was supported 
by Lieutenant General John Yeostock, commanding the US 
Army deployed for Desert Shield, Vice Admiral Stan Arthur 
commanding the US naval forces in the Gulf, Lieutenant 
General Walt Boomer commanding the US Marines in the 
Gulf and Lieutenant Chuck Horner commanding the US 
Air Force in the region. Schwarzkopf returned to America 
as a national hero and shortly after retired to write his 
bestselling memoir It Doesn't Take A Hero. 


General Norman Schwarzkopf Coalition commander-in-chief 





Source: Wiki / PD Gov 


Source: Wiki / PD Gov 








LED AMERICAN & ALLIED 
AIR FORCES DURING 
DESERT STORM USA 


General Charles Horner joined 
the United States Air Force as 

a pilot in the late 1950s and 
flew numerous combat missions 
during the Vietnam War. By 

the late 1980s he had been 
appointed commander of the 

US Ninth Air Force as well as 
commander of CENTCOM’s air 
forces. In the Gulf he initially 
acted as commander-in-chief 
until the arrival of General 
Schwarzkopf. His task was to 
degrade the Iraqi armed forces 
occupying Kuwait and in southern 
Iraq to a point where they would 
be unable to resist Schwarzkopf’s 
ground offensive. The air 
campaign, known as Desert 
Storm, did this with great effect. 
He retired in 1994. 


General Chuck Horner marching in 
the Welcome Home parade in New 
York City 


COMMANDER OF THE FRENCH RAPID REACTION FORCE fo 


Michel Roquejeoffre 
attended the premier 
French military academy 
at Sain-Cyr in 1952. 

He saw active service 

in Cambodia, Chad, 
Lebanon and Algeria. 

In Saudi Arabia his 
forces comprised 
Foreign Legion, Marine 
infantry, helicopter and 
armoured car units. His 
main strike formation 
was the French 6th 
Light Armoured Division 
commanded by Brigadier 
General Bernard Janvier. 
There was some concern 
they would not take 

part in the ground war, 
but Roquejeoffre did 
commit his troops to 
protect the Americans’ 
far flank. Schwarzkopf 
liked Roquejeoffre noting 
“whom I respected and 
counted as a friend”. He 
was awarded the Legion 
of Merit by America for 
his services in the Gulf. 
Lieutenant General Michel 


Roquejeoffre led the French 
Rapid Reaction Force 


GULF WAR 


BRITISH FORCES LEADER IN THE ia UK 


Peter de la Billiere joined the British 
Army as a private in 1952, and was 
subsequently commissioned as a 
second lieutenant with the Durham 
Light Infantry. In the mid-1950s he 
joined the SAS seeing action in Malaya 
and Oman and Borneo. He became the 
regiment’s director in 1979. Although 
due to retire de la Billiere assumed 
command of the British Forces in the 
Middle East on 6 October 1990. Under 
his command the UK contingent grew 
from 14,000 men in November 1990 
to more than 45,000 by the time the 
war against Iraq came to an end. His 
key unit was the British 1st Armoured 
Division commanded by Major 

General Rupert Smith. The division 
comprised the 4th and 7th Armoured 
Brigades under Brigadiers Christopher 
Hammerbeck and Patrick Cordingley. 
He retired after the war receiving the 
American Legion of Merit, Canadian 
Meritorious Service Cross and the Saudi 
Order of King Abdulaziz for his services. 


General Peter de Ia Billiere the British 
forces commander 
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Controversially Saddam Hussein embarrassed the Coalition by seizing 
a Saudi town, from right under their very noses 


e battle of Khafji was to be one of 
ational prestige and as the area 
was Saudi soil, it was felt that the 
Saudi National Guard, with support 
from Qatari troops, should be given 
the role of driving the Iraqis out. These forces 
were under General Khalid, backed by US 
Marines and Coalition airpower. “Two British 
advisers from the British Military Mission to the 
National Guard accompanied the engagement,” 
Ambassador Alan Munro later admitted. 
If the Coalition had given Saddam a breathing 
Space, there is every reason to believe that 
he could have turned Khafji into a fortified 
stronghold. The Coalition knew from the 
lran-lraq War that the lragis were moderately 
competent in the offensive; of greater concern 
was the fact that they had fought eight years 
of almost continuous defensive action against 
the Iranians. The Iraqi Army was skilled in 


A vehicle destroyed 
during the Battle of Khafji 


constructing defensive positions, berms, 
minefields and laying down artillery fire. 


Jet strikes 

At first the Saudis were slow in responding 

to Saddam's invasion, blaming the lack of 
adequate air support from the US Marines. 
Once the Cobra helicopter gunship and Harrier 
and A-10 jet strikes got going they accounted 
for about 35 Iraqi tanks, alleviating the threat 
to the relief force. These air attacks also 
served to slow down the Saudis who withdrew 
two-three kilometres every time there was an 
air engagement. On their initial advance the 
Saudis successfully secured the surrender 

of five Iragi tanks and six APCs outside the 
town, their crews demoralised by the airstrikes. 
Other units were not so keen to give up and 
one Saudi armoured vehicle was credited with 
knocking out eight Iraqi tanks. 


In light of the Iraqi artillery fire it was decided 
to launch the first assault under the cover of 
darkness, potentially a tricky operation despite 
the use of modern technology such as the 
thermal imagers. On the night of 30/31 January 
the Saudi and Qatari forces (though they 
were largely Pakistanis serving in these units) 
moved up to their jump off points. Coalition 
aircraft had by this stage silenced most of the 
lraqi armour foolish enough to be visible. They 
also bombed two divisions of Saddam’s 3rd 
Corps detected inside Kuwait gathering for a 
follow-on attack at Khafji. One strike by three 
American B-52 bombers reportedly destroyed 
80 vehicles. 


Anti-tank fire 


Under cover of a supporting barrage the Saudis 
gained a lodgement in the southern end of the 
town. Inaccurate and sporadic small arms and 





Source: Wiki / PD Gov 





anti-tank fire greeted their attack. The Iraqis 
recovering from the first clash proved to be 
resilient and some of their remaining soldiers 
had to be cleared from the town’s outlying 
buildings one by one. Nevertheless, in the 
chaos others quickly threw down their arms, 
perhaps realising they were cut off and that 
resistance was now futile. 

The third day of fighting for Khafji lasted 12 
hours. When eventually the Iraqi snipers had 
been silenced it was discovered the Iraqis had 
lost in and around the town at least 40 dead 
(some reports state as many as 300 and it is 
thought the Saudis may have played down the 
death toll), 35 wounded, 463 prisoners and up 
to 80 armoured vehicles. Several of Saddam’s 
Chinese supplied APCs were found knocked 
out in the streets, lost either to the Coalition’s 
fighter-bombers or artillery. The entire Iraqi 
garrison had been destroyed. 


| —— pny pce 
An  LAV-ATant tank missile & 
~" carrier was destroyed by 
: me 2 ” > friendly anti-tank missile 
Saar - during: the Battle of Khafji 






“ONE SAUDI ARMOURED VERICLE 
WAS CREDITED WITH KNOCKING 


OUT EIGHT IRAQI TANKS” 


Morale boost 

First blood had gone to the Coalition forces 
and the SANG had given a good if patchy 
account of itself. Furthermore, the Coalition 
was able to heave a sigh of relief that the 
urban battlefield had not turned into a costly 
bloodbath and a media disaster. This proved 
a major morale boost for the untested Saudi 
armed forces and showed they could conduct 
themselves well. ln three days the Saudi 
forces lost 18 killed and 32 wounded, three 
tanks and an anti-tank launcher. During that 
period according to the Saudis the lraqis 
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Confident Saudi troops 
involved in the liberation 
of Khafji , 





lost 11 tanks and 51 APCs destroyed and 19 
APCs captured. 

Although only a minor engagement in the 
overall scheme of things, Khafji echoed 
German attempts to move their armour to the 
Normandy bridgehead in 1944. If Saddam 
could have widened the battle by bringing up 
his follow-on forces and offered some token 
air cover the fight may not have gone so easily 
for the Coalition. It is possible the Americans 
would have had to divert more troops to help 
the Saudis, distracting them from the left 
hook. Without air support the Iraqis’ offensive 
manoeuvring was totally compromised. 

It was air power and artillery that were to 
dominate at Khafji and were a dominant feature 
of the whole campaign. Nonetheless, Saddam’s 
seizure of Khafji before the Coalition was ready 
to conduct its ground offensive proved an 
embarrassing if brief setback 
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oUUD BUSTERS 


Before the Coalition’s ground offensive to liberate Kuwait commenced, 
Special Forces conducted dangerous missile-hunting missions inside lraq 


side from the dangers posed 
by Saddam Hussein’s chemical 
weapons stockpiles, a 
particular threat faced by the 
Coalition’s ground troops was 
his considerable arsenal of tactical ballistic 
missiles. These had successfully rained death 
and destruction down on Iran's cities during 
the bloody eight-year long Iran-lraq War. 

Coalition commanders were well aware of 
the threat posed by these missiles. As the 
Soviet-designed Scud was inaccurate, it was 
not really a viable military weapon, so Saddam 
once again resorted to using it as a terror 
weapon against civilian targets. During the 
Coalition build-up for Desert Storm/Desert 
Sabre, he harassed Saudi Arabia and Israel 
with repeated rocket and Scud missile attacks. 

Saddam first fired his Soviet-made Scud 
B missiles at Iran in 1982; this culminated 
six years later in the ‘War of the Cities’ in 
which both sides fired hundreds of missiles 
at each other. The enormity of this should 
not be underestimated by anyone; Saddam's 
bombardment in 1988 caused 8,000 Iranian 
casualties and drove out a quarter of Tehran’s 
population. A decade later Iran targeted 
lranian opposition forces with missiles who 
were being sheltered by Saddam. 

Saddam, by the time of the invasion of 
Kuwait, still had stocks of Scud B missiles plus 
his indigenously modified variants known as 





the Al-Abbas, Al-Hussien and Al-Hijarah. In the 
build-up to war 46 Scuds were fired at Saudi 
Arabia and another 40 at Israel. One particular 
strike against a barracks at Dhahran in Saudi 
killed 28 members of a US Army unit. 

British special operations against Iraq 
were the responsibility of the 22nd Special 
Air Service (SAS) Regiment and their naval 
counterparts the Special Boat Squadron 
(SBS). The SAS deployed from their depots 
at Hereford, Cyprus and Oman. However, a 
few SAS members were already in Kuwait 
with the British Military Assistance Training 
team advising the Kuwaiti Army at the time of 
Saddam’s invasion. They were able to provide 
invaluable intelligence on the local conditions. 

The SAS, using their well-honed covert 
tactics, roamed the Iraqi army’s rear areas in 
their Landrover Desert Patrol Vehicles, Known 
as ‘Pink Panthers’ and their Longline Light 
Strike Vehicles. The SBS cooperated with the 
US Navy SEALs, who were given responsibility 
for raids into the Kuwait City area. Dramatically 
on ¢ January 1991, US and British Special 
Forces penetrated an Iraqi air defence missile 
site and made off with a Soviet manufactured 
radar system. 

The Coalition’s combined air forces 
launched Operation Desert Storm round the 
clock in mid-January 1991, targeting Saddam’s 
missile installations, lines of communication 
and his command and control centres. The 


“THE F-LT7A STEALTH FIGHTERS OF THE US 37TH TACTICAL 
FIGHTER WING PLAYED A MASSIVE ROLE IN THE COALITION'S 
DEVASTATING AIR WAR AGAINST IRAQ” 





BRAVO TWO ZERO 


A DARING BRITISH SCUD-BUSTING MISSION WENT 
HORRIBLY WRONG AND BECAME THE STUFF OF LEGEND 


Special Forces in support of Desert Storm were tasked with not only 
gathering intelligence and to vector in air strikes, but also if necessary 
destroy Saddam’s missile launchers themselves. One of the most 
well-known of these was the British SAS mission call-sign ‘Bravo 
Two Zero’. Their task was to go Scud busting but the patrol was soon 
compromised and most of its members captured. 

This operation was subsequently made famous by team member 
Steven Mitchell (using the pseudonym Andy McNab) who wrote a 
controversial book about their daring exploits. Later books by other 
team members conflicted with some details of Mitchell’s account, 
leading to accusations of fabrication. McNab went on to become a 
highly successful novelist of both fiction and non-fiction. 


American Patriot missiles were 
used to shoot down Iraqi Scuds 





F-117A stealth fighters of the US 37th Tactical 
Fighter Wing played a massive role in the 
Coalition’s devastating air war against Iraq. In 
particular they were tasked to attack Saddam’s 
weapons of mass destruction and command 
and control facilities. 

While Iraq’s air defences were considerable, 
RAF Tornado pilot Flight Lieutenant John Peters 
and his colleagues were also conscious of the 
threat from small arms. He recalled, “Since 
it takes very little wit to fire a gun into the air, 
Saddam Hussein’s threat of creating ‘lead 
walls’ — curtains of fire for us happy chappies 
to fly into — had to be taken seriously.” 

Nonetheless air superiority over Kuwait and 
lraq was achieved within just 24 hours of the 
first air attacks. The Iraqi Air Force lost almost 
50 percent of its inventory, 141 aircraft were 
claimed destroyed on the ground, 35 in air-to 
air engagements, whilst 122 fled to Iran never 
to be returned. The national air defence system 
was quickly and efficiently smashed to pieces. 
The first salvo of sea-launched Tomahawk 
Land Attack Missiles or TLAMs were fired by 
the cruiser USS San Jacinto on 1/7 January 
1991, followed by the attack submarines USS 
Pittsburgh and USS Louisville. In total 288 
TLAMs were launched against Iraqi targets. 

Despite the ferocity of Desert Storm and the 
Coalition’s massed firepower, few of Saddam’s 
Scuds were actually destroyed. Although 
Special Forces and Coalition pilots claimed 
up to 100 launchers, this figure was never 
substantiated. Many of those targeted proved 
to be lame ducks or decoys. 
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Coalition troops inspect the remains 
of an Iraqi Scud missile 
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The aftermath of an Iraqi Scud 
missile attack in Tel Aviv, Israel, 
24 January 1991 
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saddam Hussein's lrag had to fight a truly international alliance of 36 
contributing nations dominated by the United States 


t the beginning of Operation 
Desert Storm, Iraq had — on 
paper — formidable armed forces. 
It had invaded Kuwait in 1990 
with 100,000 men and in 1991 

it mobilised all of its reserves that boosted 
numbers to over 600,000 troops. However, it 
faced a numerically and technically superior UN 
coalition that had been formed by the United 
Nations’ Security Council Resolution 678 in 
November 1990. Dominated by the United 
States but including 36 countries, the Coalition 
was an overwhelmingly huge force of almost 
one million personnel, thousands of aircraft 
and tanks and hundreds of ships. 


“PERHAPS THE MOST 
SURPRISING ALLY WAS THE 
RECENTLY UNIFIED GERMANY” 


One sense of the scale of the Coalition was 
the war’s projected costs. The US Department 
of Defense estimated the cost at $61 million, 
with America’s allies contributing approximately 
$54 million. Of the latter sum, the main 
contriobutors were Saudi Arabia and other Gulf 
states, while Germany and Japan also provided 
substantial amounts of money. 

In purely military terms, the Coalition was 
overwhelmingly American with almost 700,000 
personnel. By comparison, the second and third 
biggest pools of manpower, Saudi Arabia and 
the United Kingdom, contributed approximately 
94,000 and 53,000 troops respectively. The 





Coalition troops from Egypt, } 
France, Oman, Syria and 

Kuwait stand for a review by 

King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, 

8 March 1991 





Secretary of Defence Dick Cheney meets with Sultan bin Abdulaziz Al Saud in Saudi Arabia 


Coalition threw together unlikely allies such as 
Argentina and Britain who had fiercely clashed 
during the Falklands War less than ten years 
before. Middle Eastern and Asian countries, 
some of whom would become heavily 
destabilised during the following two decades, 
also participated. Egypt and Morocco, who had 
been at war in the 1960s, combined forces 
while Syria provided approximately 21,000 
troops. Even Afghanistan, which had only just 
concluded the Soviet-Afghan War, provided 300 
Mujahideen fighters for the Coalition. 


Most of the other Coalition allies provided 
military personnel that numbered in their 
hundreds with the smallest being Hungary 
who provided one 40-strong medical team. 
Perhaps the most surprising ally was the 
recently unified Germany. Although they were 
a major financial contributor, the Germans 
had not undertaken a military role since 
WWII. Nevertheless, a Bundeswehr Luftwaffe 
fighter squadron provided logistical Support 
from Turkey, which quietly reintroduced 
Germany as a military power. 





A multinational group of aircraft from Qatar, France, Canada and the United 


States fly in formation during Operation Desert Storm 
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THE MOST CONTRIBUTING ALLIED COUNTRIES THAT FOUGHT SADDAM'S FORCES 
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Captured Iraqi tanks on show in Kuwait 
after the end of the Gulf War 
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COALITION'S OTHER CONTRIBUTORS 
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WORDS RENE WILKIN AND DR BERNARD WILKIN 


Berore his rise 0 emperor, the young general sought gory. * 2 
in the land of the pharaohs - but at what cost? 
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The Battle of the Pyramids 
by Antoine-Jean Gros 
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Sailors were gathered on the Mediterranean coast 
of the French Republic. More than 400 ships 
were gathered in Toulon and the nearby ports 
(Marseille, Ajaccio, Genoa and Civitavecchia). The 
destination was a well-kept secret. On 9 May, General 
XO) aro] Y=] Asm OlULeitsyalclemre|amrelel@lcctosomml aM al(evammaalcmelcrialarolarela 
was announced: Africa. Addressing his men, the general 
exclaimed, “Soldiers! You are one of the wings of the 
Army of England. You have made war in the mountains, 
plains and cities. We need to make it on the ocean. The 
Roman Legions, whom you have often imitated, but never 
yet equalled, combated Carthage, by turns, in the seas 
and on the plains of Zama. Victory never deserted their 
standards, because they never ceased to be brave, patient, 
and united. Soldiers, the eyes of Europe are upon you. You 
have great destinies to accomplish, battles to fight, dangers 
min and fatigues to overcome. You are about to do more than 
you have yet done, for the prosperity of your country, the 
happiness of man, and for your own glory.” 
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NAPOLEON IN EGYPT 


The expeditionary corps left Toulon on 19 
May 1/798. British ships, a major threat, were 
feared by French sailors in the region. A French 
officer, Charles Francois, wrote in his private 
diary on 8 June 1/798, “This day, the captain of 
our ship told us that an English brick belonging 
to Nelson’s fleet was captured. The Admiral is 
pursuing us and is not far away.” Despite this, 
the French fleet managed to pursue its crossing 
without being intercepted. 

On 10 June, the French army reached Malta, 
capturing the island without much difficulty. 

On 30 June, while at sea, Napoleon released 
another address to explain the expedition’s 
goal, “Soldiers, you are about to undertake a 
conquest the effects of which, on civilisation 
and commerce, are incalculable. The blow you 
are about to give to England will be the best 
aimed, the most sensibly felt, she can receive 
until the time arrives when you can give her 
her death-blow. We must make some fatiguing 
marches, we must fight several battles, 

we Shall succeed in all we undertake. The 
destinies are with us. 

“The Mameluke beys, who favour exclusively 
English commerce, whose extortions oppress 
our merchants, and who tyrannise over the 
unfortunate inhabitants of the Nile, a few 
days after our arrival will no longer exist. The 
people amongst whom we are going to live are 
Mahometans. The first article of their faith is 
this, ‘There is but one God and Mahomet is 
His prophet’. Do not contradict them. Behave 
to them as you behaved to the Jews, to the 
Italians. Pay respect to their muftis and their 
imams, as you did to the rabbis and the 
bishops. Extend to the ceremonies prescribed 
by the Koran and the mosques the same 
toleration which you showed to the synagogues, 
to the religion of Moses and of Jesus Christ. 
The Roman legions protect all religions. You 
will here find customs different from those of 
Europe. You must accommodate yourselves 
to them. The people amongst whom we are 
about to mix differ from us in the treatment 


of women; but in all countries he who violates 
is a monster. Pillage only enriches a small 
number of men; it dishonours us; it destroys 
our resources; it converts into enemies the 
people whom it is our interest to have for 
friends. The first town we shall come to was 
built by Alexander. At every step we shall meet 
with grand recollections, worthy of exciting the 
emulation of Frenchmen.” 

Egypt had been in the hands of the Ottomans 
since 1517. At the time of the expedition, the 
region was in disorder. Capturing Egypt would 
have disturbed British trade, and undermine 
Britain's access to India. 


“THE BLOW YOU ARE ABOUT 
10 GIVE TO ENGLAND WILL 
BE THE BEST AIMED, THE 
MOST SENSIBLY FELT, SHE 
CAN RECEIVE UNTIL THE TIME 
ARRIVES WHEN YOU CAN GIVE 
HER HER DEATH-BLOW” 


Landing in Egypt 
On 1 July 1798, the expedition reached 
Alexandria without having encountered Nelson. 
A French translator, Pierre Jaubert, wrote from 
Aboukir the 8 July, “My dear Brother, we are, 
my dear Jaubert, in Egypt ... The English fleet 
has been unlucky. It missed us near Sardinia 
and then missed the convoy from Civitavecchia, 
composed of 5/7 ships and carrying 7,OOO men 
from Italy. It reached Malta five days after our 
departure and went to Alexandria, we thought 
that we would land there to invade India.” 

On 2 July, the city was captured easily by the 
French, but General Kléber, one of Bonaparte’s 
main commanders, was wounded. Villers du 


Terrage explained, “Our troops landed two 
miles west from the city. On the evening of 

13 messidor [the tenth month in the French 
Republican Calendar], we had to fight hard. 
General Kléber suffered a head wound and 
General Menou was wounded several times. A 
few officers and men, taken by surprise alone, 
were killed by the Arabs. Losses were heavy 
and equal on both sides. According to various 
reports, each side lost 150 men.” 

After the fall of Alexandria, the expedition 
took the direction of Cairo. A fleet carrying 
Supplies and food followed the Nile river while 
the army crossed the desert of Damanhur. This 
was the shortest way, but weather conditions 
were, for French soldiers used to the European 
climate, hard to endure. Dehydration, Bedouins 
and starvation killed several men. On 10 July, 
at Chebreiss, the invading army encountered 
the Mamelukes, the rulers of Egypt, for the 
first time. The French fleet was attacked by 
Egyptian ships supported by 4,000 Mamelukes. 
The French won this first encounter but the 
undeterred Mamelukes continued to harass 
French columns. It is during this time that 
Bonaparte’s soldiers used the infantry square 
formation to protect themselves against attack. 

On 21 July, the French reached the pyramids. 
Next to this impressive sight stood 6,000 
enemy horsemen, ready for battle, and their 
commander Mourad Bey. Bonaparte, pointing 
at the pyramids, said, “From these pyramids, 
4,000 years of civilisation look down on us.” 
Captain Francois described the result of the 
following battle, “The Mamelukes lost 3,000 
men, killed on the battlefield, but not including 
the 2,000 others who drowned in the Nile River. 
They lost 40 cannons, 400 camels, their crews, 
a great number of horses, etc. The bounty was 
immense as Mamelukes, like other Orientals, 
carried in battles their finest clothes, their 
best weapons, almost all decorated with silver 
and beautiful jewellery. A few soldiers found 
on Mamelukes’ bodies belts of 600 to 1,500 
marabouts, gold coins worth six pounds nine in 
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Above: A plan of the preparations of the ‘ 
British Forces in Egypt from the landing in . 
Aboukir Bay before the Battle of Alexandria 


The Battle Of Alexandria by Philip 
James de Loutherbourg 
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NAPOLEON IN 


France. As for me, | took a beautiful chiselled 
S\WV(0) (0 Pam Wal oumcyer~ 10) 0¥~ 100M aicx@) (0rd @)ro1kXOMSYI NY cl eure! 
pair of silver pistols, three pieces of Kashmir 
silk and a belt in which | found 460 gold coins. 
Having taken these goods on the battlefield, we 
followed the enemy until nine in the evening.” 
©] a 422 lV atom ale lt-1e)(omenlay4~) aloe) mm Or] 60) 
surrendered the city to Bonaparte. General 
Desalx was ordered to chase Bey Mourad 
across Upper Egypt, while Ibrahim Bey burned 
his own fleet to prevent its capture, before 
retreating to Syria. However, bad news reached 
Bonaparte. The British fleet of Admiral Nelson 
had located them and was now blocking the 
French fleet in the port of Abukir. The French 
commander did not stay idle. He supervised 
idalomrelelaalialicidg~1ecelame)im Ore] |cem-|alemelect~lalisire 
the defence of the Nile delta. Each province 
was supervised by a French superior officer. 
Egyptians did not welcome the French 
presence and the country remained unsafe for 
soldiers of the Republic. 


The conquest of Upper Egypt and 
the Syrian expedition 

While Bonaparte was in Cairo, Desaix was 
following Mourad Bey with 3,000 men across 
Upper Egypt. He defeated him at the battle of 
SY o10 1 AA t= 1 Ae) Ai Aan ©1010) 01-10 Wolo m=) ale melaUl>)alcre malls 


lieutenants in two other encounters. Following —( 


these victories, Bonaparte left for Syria. Desaix 
W re Ks exer) (10M [aim MO)'.c) a mtcAY] O)MNKOM <1 0)t-( mall ania lale, 
bring back order. Indeed, other French Generals 
were fighting for power, leaving the occupied 
territories in a dangerous state of paralysis. 
This lack of discipline triggered an Egyptian 


insurrection, cutting off Bonaparte’s supply line. 


During this time, the French occupation was 
not without cruelty. Vivant Denon, a French 
scientist brought alongside the expedition, 
recalled the following episode, “One of 
our men, badly wounded, reached a dying 
Mameluke and slit his throat. An officer asked 
him how, in his state, he could act so horribly. 
I Natcme)dal~)ar-lals\w ic) kore male] Mate \ al arcmelalymeale) palo alas 
to live, he wanted to enjoy life a little bit more.” 

The Ottoman Sultan soon decided to send 
two armies to Egypt: one by land through 
Syria, the other brought by the British fleet 
toward Alexandria. Bonaparte wanted to crush 
the first army in Syria before the other had 
time to land. He organised a force of around 
MRC MOLOLOM-Xo)(ol[—) cswmlaleriurellayome atom elon N ari keto 1 ore) 
camel company. He occupied without difficulty 
El-Arich, Gaza and Jaffa. To terrorise the 
enemy, Jaffa, captured on 7 March after having 
valiantly resisted, was pillaged as the 3,500 
men who had defended the city were executed. 





On 19 March, the French besieged Acre. 
However, the British captured the supporting 

French fleet. From Damascus, a rescuing army 
was sent to help Acre. Small detachments led 
by Kléber, Murat and Junot were dispatched to 


stop the rescuing force. 


"AN OFFICER ASKED HIM 
HOW, IN HIS STATE, HE COULD 
ACT SO HORRIBLY. THE OTHER 

ANSWERED THAT HAVING 

ONLY MOMENTS TO LIVE, HE 

WANTED TO ENJOY LIFE A 

LITTLE BIT MORE” 


Olaow.\e)dlpumlelalmeraulsyal-xemdalomclalci sal mrolalciel-1 ce) 
at Nazareth while Kléber and his 2,000 men 
engaged the main army near Kana. Encircled 
by 25,000 enemy horsemen, he was rescued 
by Bonaparte. Two days later, the remaining 
Turkish army was destroyed by Murat. The 
French returned to Acre, still resisting the 








Zar Pas =the. French emigré  BhélinpEaux 
elare British Colonel Douglas. British ships, 
deployed by Sir Sidney Smith, provided artillery 
fire from the sea. Captain Francois, in his diary, 
gave an overview of the situation on 19 March 
1799, “The army is positioned in front of Acre. 
The enemy — an infernal fire from the city walls 
and the towers. The English — from their ships 
the Thesme and the Tiger. A few Druze asked 
(ol | meoX=) alo tool latee1alloiimcelau alls e)ge)creid(e)amr-lalemarcd| oF 
They were particularly useful and served us 
loyally during our siege of Acre. They informed 
us that the city held two men worth a Muslim 
army. One was Sidney Smith, commander of 
the English division, the other was named 
Phélippeaux, a Frenchman, former artillery 
officer, well-versed in how to use artillery. Those 
two men were leading the defence of Acre.” 

Finally, after several unsuccessful assaults, 
the French army, tired and decimated by 
a plague epidemic, abandoned the siege. 
Bonaparte, to prevent his weaker soldiers 
11 colann ols) | alcamere] elul creme [ale meelauulc-rommar-lemaaroren 
poisoned. The French army, while retreating, 
destroyed the fortifications of Jaffa, burned 
houses and harvests. The expedition of Syria 
had been launched to stop the arrival of 
Ottoman reinforcements. Bonaparte reached 
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st 2,200 men during the 

ampaign, a he LAS icolar-lale-lann\AUlarslel(mce 
receive any reinforcement. While the French 
Beandern. chief was away, the British fleet 
atclemtelalercrem\\ 140mm Rom OLOLOMT-lalistcro] dictomre | MAOlULe 
Bonaparte attacked them on 25 July with 6,000 
soldiers. Generals Lannes, Murat and Destaing 
Kole) O)Vans101 0 ©) disiomo rl OLOLOMT-lalistcr-] Alctoemn AO MW cl ko 
all killed. The others were pushed back to the 
sea. Their commander, Mustapha Pacha, was 
captured. At the same time, the British fleet of 
Nelson destroyed entirely the French fleet in the 
Abukir port at the battle of the Nile. 


Return to France 
Following an exchange of prisoners with the 
British, Bonaparte received French newspapers 
from Sidney Smith. While reading them, he 
learned that the situation at home was volatile. 
He took the decision to secretly leave for 
France with a few trusted friends. General 
Kléber, an Alsatian, was put in charge of the 
army of Egypt. A competent administrator, 
atom kole-xe m=) alo) annlelurcmeliaieve|idtorowml areal blenl ayes 
demoralised French soldiers, who had felt 
betrayed by Bonaparte’s decision to depart. 

On 24 January 1800, Kléber signed a 
repatriation convention with Sydney Smith. 
The whole French expeditionary corps was 


* ciate to Prac for France. The British 


Government, however, refused to ratify the 
convention. AS a consequence, war resumed, 
and the people of Cairo rose against the 
occupier. On 20 March 1800, General Kléber 
won the Battle of Heliopolis against the Turks 
and the British. Several Coptic Greeks enlisted 
in the French army. 

On 14 June 1800, Kléber was murdered by 
a Syrian student named Soleyman El Halabi. 
Captain Francois, in his diary, wrote that on 14 
June 1800, “A man dressed like an Oriental, 
came out of an alley and pretended to kiss 
Kléber’s hand. While the general was reaching 
for him, the man stabbed our general. He 
leaned against the wall and screamed ‘I am 
being murdered!’. He fell on the floor, the heart 
pierced. Protain, an architect, who was only 
equipped with a stick, jumped on the Turkish 
man, who was standing still next to his victim. 
After a short brawl, the architect was also 
stabbed and passed out next to the general. 
The miserable murderer, set free, came back 
to the general’s body and stabbed him three 
more times. Hearing footsteps, he ran to hide 
in the garden.” Caught and judged by a military 
commission, he was put to death in horrible 
(ofo) ale lide) atop Cio) alc) eel \/csalelems>.4e)r-llalstem lame 
letter that “the commission, having concluded 
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NAPOLEON IN EGYPT 


Bonaparte And His Chief Of Staff In 
Egypt, painting by Jean-Léon Gér6éme 
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Napoleon gained favour by visiting 
the plague-stricken in Jaffa. 
Painting by Antoine Jean Gros 





the trial, found it relevant to follow Egyptian 
customs. He was impaled after his right hand 
had been burned”. 

The new commander-in-chief was General 
Jacques Menou, who had become a Muslim 
after falling in love with a woman from Cairo. 
The general had even changed his name to 
Abdallah Menou. Unlike his predecessor, 
Menou was not a talented administrator or 
military leader, and under his command the 
situation became quickly critical. Menou was 
beaten at the Battle of Canopy on 21 March 
1801. General Belliard, wno was defending 
Cairo, surrendered on 25 June 1801 and 
Menou surrendered at Alexandria, effectively 
signalling the end of the French expedition. 

French prisoners were brought back to France 
on British ships, as agreed on the convention 
signed on 27 June 1801 by General Belliard, 
General Hope and Osman Bey, “Article one. 
The French Corps of the French land and sea 
armies, the auxiliary troops, will evacuate the 
city of Cairo, the citadel, the forts of Bulak 
and Gizeh, and all the occupied parts of 
Egypt. Article two. The French Corps of the 
French army and the auxiliary troops will 
retire from Rosetta and following the left 
bank of the Nile River, with their equipment, 
artillery and ammunitions, to be embarked 
and transported in French ports of the 
Mediterranean sea. This will be done as 
soon as possible but at the latest 50 days 
after the ratification of the present convention.” 


Counting the cost 

Despite brilliant victories on the field, there is 
no doubt that the French expedition in Egypt 
was a military failure. Bonaparte, having left 
before the capitulation, was able to save his 
reputation, but several talented officers were 
killed in the distant country. Not only did the 
French fail to reach their objectives, but they 
gave the British the upper hand in Egypt. The 


only French success in the region was cultural. 


At the beginning of the expedition, 167 
scientists and artists had joined the army. 
Having returned to France, they published 
in 1802 a major study called Voyage Dans 
La Basse Et Haute Egypte. This book was an 
instant Success across Europe. It triggered 
a fascination for the Egyptian civilisation and 
encouraged several fields of study, including 
attempts to read hieroglyphs. The Rosetta 


Stone, which proved vital in understanding the 


language, was discovered by 
French soldiers during 
the campaign. 
General Menou, 
in a letter 

to General B, 
Hutchinson, tried 
to present the 
archeological discovery 
as a personal possession 
in order to avoid its 
confiscation by the British, 
“| own a stone, that my men 





discovered in Rosette, which bears three types 
of writing. It was mine, but | wanted to offer it 
to the Republic upon my return. Do you want 
it, General? You will have it as you are the 
strongest, and | will not be upset to declare 
everywhere in Europe that my property 
was taken from me by order of the 
English General.” As we know, the 
Rosetta Stone was not given 

back to Menou — instead of 

being on display in Paris, it 

sits in the British Museum. 
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French soldier of Armee 
d’Egypte, Regiment des 
Dromadaires, on a camel 
as depicted in a painting by 
Edouard Detaille 
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The eminent expert on the Napoleonic era debunks the = 
legends surrounding the French campaign in the Orient, anc 
iScusses what Impact it nad on the future emperor's life 
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etween 1798-99, Napoleon 
Bonaparte experienced one of the 
most dramatic campaigns in his 
long military career. Then a general 
in the French Army, he led an 
invasion of Egypt and a subsequent campaign 
into Syria and Palestine that propelled his career 
to new heights. His time in the Middle East has 
since been viewed as an intoxicating blend of 
heroic romance and huge bloodshed, that was 
ultimately a costly adventure. 

For Adam Zamoyski, a bestselling author 
of Napoleonic history, Napoleon’s Egyptian 
Campaign was a Crucial episode that set him 
on the path to ruling France. However, he 
also believes that Napoleon's role, motives 
and actions during this experience have 
been misunderstood. Zamoyski reveals a 
confident young Napoleon who was ambitious 
and occasionally ruthless but also idealistic, 
religiously tolerant and hungry for both 
knowledge and power. 


A chance for glory 

Despite the fame that Napoleon gained in 
Egypt, the plan for the campaign reflected 
his less powerful position in 1/798, “Invading 
Egypt wasn't his idea and he wasn’t emperor 
of France — he was just a general. It was the 
French government — the Directory — whose 
decision it was to send him to Egypt and they 
did this for two reasons,” Zamoyski explains. 


“|First], France had lost her Caribbean 
colonies to Britain and was short of colonial 
goods. It seemed a good idea to replace these 
western colonies, which they had no way of 
recapturing, by taking Egypt. They thought it 
could supply all of the same produce and was 
far closer to home in the Mediterranean Sea, 
which they largely controlled. If France could 
take Egypt she might be able to resupply and 
indeed reconquer the former colonies they had 
lost. It would also threaten Britain’s position 
in India, which the French reckoned accounted 
for a large percentage of its global power. 

“There was also the need to get rid of 
General Bonaparte. He had not only captured 
approximately one half of Italy and thrown the 
Austrians back, but also managed to negotiate 
a peace. This was appreciated by a war-weary 
French population and he had created the 
image of himself in a marvellous propaganda 
machine as the absolute dashing hero. 

“The Directory in Paris was extremely 
unpopular and had opponents on both the 
left and right who were waiting for a general 
who could lead a coup for them and overthrow 
it. They also wanted to get Bonaparte away 
from Paris so sending him off to Egypt was 
extremely convenient.” 

Removing Napoleon from French politics 
may have been expedient for the Directory 
but the young general was keen to go, “Once 
the project had been mooted he became 
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very excited. It appealed to his sense of 
the epic, of adventure and it was extremely 
exciting from a military point of view. It also 
reeked of antiquity and Napoleon’s heroes 
were very much people like Alexander the 
Great and Julius Caesar. Therefore, marching 
into Egypt was very appealing.” 








The Pyramids and Cairo 
Once the French Army embarked from Toulon in 
May 1798 with tens of thousands of soldiers, 
Napoleon sailed for a country that he anticipated” 
would provide him with opportunities for blazing 
success. He wrote, “I haven't had enough 
glory. This tiny Europe doesn't provide enough, 
so | must go east.” Once he arrived in Egypt, 
Napoleon soon won a famous victory at the 
Battle of Pyramids, at Embabeh, on 21 July 
1798, against an Ottoman Mameluke army. 

Fought approximately 15 kilometres from 
(out in sight of) the Pyramids of Giza, the 
engagement was a propaganda coup for the 
French. However, Zamoyski does not rate the 
battle among Napoleon's great victories, “It’s 
an odd one because he simply adopted the 
‘Square’ formation and just let his superior 
firepower deal with the enemy. He was bound to 
win so long as the squares held, which they did. 
There was nothing spectacular about it but it 
was a very effective, economical battle. 

“A much more spectacular but smaller 
engagement was the Battle of Abukir, which 
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was his last battle on Egyptian soil. He really did 
deploy very well there and efficiently. At a tiny 
cost he effectively destroyed an Egyptian army, 
whose casualties were well over 10,000 but his 
were about 250. He was very proud of that.” 

Nevertheless, the Battle of the Pyramids 
enabled the French to enter Cairo. Despite 
the fact that the Royal Navy had destroyed 
the French fleet at the Battle of the Nile 
during 1-3 August 1798, Napoleon began to 
govern Egypt as its de-facto ruler, “Bonaparte 
was cut off from France and on his own. He 
suddenly found himself to be an autonomous 
ruler of a huge country and was no longer 
taking orders because none came.” 

Napoleon thrived on his new power, “He 
was a Child of the Enlightenment and believed 
in order, progress and technology but he was 
also something of a control-freak. He loved 
‘civilising’ Egypt but suddenly saw himself in 
epic terms,’ Zamoyski continues. “Here he was 
being a kind of Alexander the Great and he was 
only 28 years old. It was suddenly his army and 
Egypt was his country. He had absolutely free 
rein — everything about the place was exciting 
and exotic and he'd get carried away. 

“He would start talking in epic terms and there 
are marvellous quotations. After a revolt in Cairo 
he gathered all the local dignitaries and said, 
‘Everything | undertake must come to pass’. 

In other proclamations he wrote, ‘Those who 
declare that they are my friends shall prosper. 


Those that declare themselves my enemies 
perish’ or ‘| am as terrible as the fire of heaven 
to my enemies. Clement and merciful to the 
people and those who wish to be my friend’.” 

Zamoyski explains that although these 
statements of power sound melodramatic, 
Napoleon was not necessarily exaggerating, 
“It slightly went to his head but one has to be 
careful about applying modern standards. It’s 
been pointed out by a number of academics 
that the extraordinary language that developed 
the French Revolution was all in superlatives. 
The French were forging a ‘New World’, a ‘New 
Destiny’ and if you read the revolutionary texts 
it is all couched in these amazing terms. They 
simply became part of the language. To us, 
it sounds as though Napoleon was talking 
gibberish and had been out in the sun for too 
long but actually he was just speaking in the 
idiom of the day.” 

Furthermore, Napoleon's Enlightenment ideals 
were genuine, which was reflected in his willing 
toleration of Islam, “His religious tolerance 
has been very much downplayed,” Zamoyski 
continues. “He was attached to elements of his 
Catholic upbringing but he was essentially a non- 
believer. Like most children of the Enlightenment 
he didn't really believe in the mystical aspects of 
religion but believed in the essential ‘function’ 
of religion as an absolute pillar of social order. 

“He was no bigot and in many ways he 
was interested in Islam because he deemed 


it to be non-hierarchical. He thought one of 
the problems with Christianity, particularly 
Catholicism, was that it had become far too 
hierarchical. He was struck by what he saw as 
a much more open religion in Islam. He was 
essentially a very tolerant person who didn’t 
particularly want to disturb the social order.” 


Disaster in the Levant 

Although the military operations in Egypt and 
Napoleon’s administration from Cairo have 
become famous, he led a further campaign into 
Palestine and Syria in February 1/799. According 
to Zamoyski, French diplomatic incompetence 
had earned the wrath of the Ottoman Empire, 
which ostensibly ruled Egypt, “The expedition 
had been undermined. When the Directory sent 
Napoleon to Egypt the French foreign minister, 
Talleyrand, told him that he would travel to 
Constantinople [Istanbul] to explain the situation 
to the sultan [Selim Ill]. By this stage, the sultan 
had pretty much lost control of Egypt, which was 
effectively ruled by Mameluke beys who sent him 
a bit of tribute and that was about it. The idea 
was that the French would explain to the sultan 
that they would recognise his overlordship, pay 
more money and basically develop something 
that would be a win-win situation. 

“However, Talleyrand didn’t even bother to 
send a letter and so the sultan suddenly got 
news that the French had invaded one of his 
colonies. This understandably annoyed him 
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SUPPORTING THE “SAVANTS' 


Napoleon was a keen advocate for the scientific aspect of his expedition ‘cxpedition's stents 


from a tent while Egyptian 
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The scientific expedition that accompanied the French Army to Egypt has 
been celebrated for its discoveries. Over 160 scientists and scholars (known 
as the ‘savants’) were selected to study everything there was to find out 
about Egypt. Their achievements included biological discoveries, technical 
archaeological drawings and revealing the secrets of mirages. However, the 
most spectacular result was the discovery of the Rosetta Stone by Pierre- 
ace larere) im =Jele(evar-lce mmm Mal icmilalem-var-]e)(-x0m =A elar-lamal(-icey-dhy elallec-mcomel-macr-Lemie)s 
the first time in centuries and was the birth of modern Egyptology. 

Zamoyski states that this unique aspect of the campaign was advocated 
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Zamoyski believes that Napoleon’s thirst for knowledge resulted from 
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fascinated by everything. Like a lot of people who hadn't been schooled 
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this and was always trying to prove himself - even though he was far better 
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indeed as a trailblazer, which he was.” 
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5 Although Britain's famous admiral destroyed the French fleet in Aboukir Bay, = *meBatteor ment 
Napoleon bore no responsibility for the disaster nie 


The Battle of the Nile was one of Horatio Nelson’s most famous naval 
victories. At the cost of no British ships, Nelson’s fleet captured nine French 
ships along with over 3,000 POWs. 2,000-5,000 French sailors became 
casualties and four more ships were destroyed including the flagship Orient, 
ValCerameleslaar-ialerclihymsy.¢elrele(=em 
The Nile was a disaster for the French but Zamoyski is clear that Napoleon 
was not to blame, “It wasn’t his responsibility because he was not there. 
He had told the French admiral [Francois-Paul Brueys d’Agialliers] to take 
ali (cxo1m[alKe MAU (o>. Ce lael ar Me) ae come) sm com nalom(o)alt-laMm-)r-lalemcemcciiim-lalem (io) ome) eit 
of the way. However, Brueys didn’t want to get his ships into Alexandria’s 
harbour because it had a very narrow entrance. He thought he might get 
. stuck there, which was sensible enough. Brueys also didn’t go to the lonian 
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fleet very badly. Brueys made it very easy for Nelson to destroy the fleet so 
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French general’s ability. After the Battle of the Nile, Nelson found some of 
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does want and will strive to be, the [George] Washington of France.” However, 
unlike the Duke of Wellington, Zamoyski argues that Napoleon’s views on 
Nelson were not so considered, “I don’t think he ever gave Nelson much 
* thought. He just knew that the Royal Navy was superior to the French Navy but 
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The Battle of Abukir was Napoleon’s last battle in Egypt and his 
victory temporarily secured French control over the country 








and the Battle of the Nile removed all French 
influence from the eastern Mediterranean. 
The sultan was then quite happy to make an 
alliance with Britain.” 

Selim Ill planned to recapture Egypt by 
sending two Ottoman armies — one by sea to 
Abukir and the other overland through Syria. 
With this new threat, Napoleon took the 
initiative, “He used his usual tactic of striking 
first to knock out one force and then turn on the 
other. He thought, “‘Let’s march up to Syria and 
knock out that force and move that large part 
of the Syrian population and Palestine against 
the Ottomans’. They were very unhappy with the 
sultan’s rule and if the French could knock out 
the Ottoman force they might be able to take 
Damascus. At this point the sultan would have 
to find peace with France, accept French rule in 
Syria and close his ports to the British.” 

Zamoyski believes that Napoleon's plan 
was bold but that he was undone at the 
Siege of Acre during March-May 1799, “It 
would have been an absolute masterstroke 
but everything went horribly wrong because 
Napoleon couldn't take Acre. He got 
completely stuck there and although he tried 
very hard it was a good fortress. It was being 
resupplied by the Royal Navy and Napoleon 
had to retreat. He did manage to defeat the 
Ottoman force at the Battle of Mount Tabor 
but he didn’t manage to advance any further. 
He had to go back to Egypt because the 
Ottoman force that had travelled by sea 
could potentially catch him in the back.” 
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The campaign into Palestine and Syria 
became notorious for the terrible conditions the 
French endured, “It was a disastrous campaign 
from a strategic point of view and Napoleon 
marched off at the head of an effectively rabble 
army. Most of his generals were older and more 
experienced than him and people like General 
[Jean-Baptiste] Kléber disliked him intensely 
and couldn't understand why they had to serve 
under him. The French had nearly died of thirst 
crossing Sinai and got into a battle of attrition at 
Acre. They then trudged back in terrible heat and 
drought with a lot of the soldiers becoming sick.” 

Napoleon’s defeat at Acre was also preceded 
by a deeply controversial massacre of Ottoman 
prisoners who were captured at the Siege of 
Jaffa in early March 1799. His decision to kill 
approximately 2,000 prisoners caused outrage, 
“When the French took over the prisoners at 
Jaffa they couldn't guard or feed them nor 
Spare the men to bring them back to Cairo. 
Most of the prisoners had broken their parole 
because they had capitulated to Napoleon 
before and sworn not to bear arms. Napoleon 
decided to kill them and most of his generals 
were aghast but he was adamant.” 

The massacre introduced a ruthless 
pragmatism in Napoleon’s method of 
leadership, “It showed his generals that he 
not only meant business but had the capacity 
to make unpopular decisions and carry them 
out. Even Kléber had to admit, ‘This fellow has 
this extraordinary gift. He dares and he dares 
to dare’. These discontented generals came to 
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realise that this guy was actually a leader and 
their only chance to get out of this mess.” 
While he was still in Jaffa, Napoleon also 
visited plague-stricken French soldiers in a 
hospital. This famous act of compassion was 
at odds with the massacre he had ordered but 
Zamoyski considers that Napoleon's actions 
were not hypocritical, “I! think it was consistent 
with his personality because he was never 
gratuitously cruel. He could get carried away 
and issue some hard orders but he would 
usually revoke them shortly afterwards when 
his rage died down. He would also occasionally 
hit somebody but he would always apologise 
and make amends. He was not a Cruel or 
indeed a bloodthirsty man, and the idea of him 
being a monster is completely out of order. 
“Visiting the plague victims at Jaffa was very 
possibly dictated by the need to show his men 
and surgeons to not be afraid. The orderlies 
did not want to touch the victims but Napoleon 
apparently squeezed the pus out of a bubo and 
showed them how to do it. Whether it’s true 
or not, the story went around the ranks, gave 
them huge comfort and enhanced Napoleon’s 
image. It also showed that he was leading 
from the front but he could be extremely 
compassionate and even sentimental at times.” 


A returning ‘saviour’ 

Napoleon returned to Egypt after months of 

campaigning in Syria and Palestine. Although 
he won the Battle of Abukir on 25 July 1799 

he left the country only weeks later to return 
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_ Left: Napoleon in Cairo. His 
administration of Egypt was 
the first time that he held 
independent power as a ruler 


to France. On 23 August a proclamation was 
read to his army that Napoleon had transferred 
command to General Kléber. 

His incognito departure has often been 
viewed as an uncaring abandonment that left 
his army stranded in Egypt but Napoleon had 
good reasons to return, “His reasoning was 
that he was getting bad news from France. The 
anti-French coalition had been very successful 
by throwing the French out of Italy and it 
looked very possible that they might overthrow 
the French Republic. Napoleon believed in 
the Republic and also knew that if it was 
overthrown his career would take quite a knock. 
He felt he ought to go and defend France. 

“What he didn’t Know was that the Directory 
had actually sent him orders to come back 
with as many troops as he could. Quite how 
they expected him to do that after the Battle 
of the Nile | don’t know but they had sent 
him the letter with orders to return, which 
he didn't get. Although he returned on his 
own initiative he was actually acting in the 
interests of the French Republic.” 

The remains of the French Army in Egypt 
stayed until 1801 when they were repatriated 
after the Siege of Alexandria. However, 
Napoleon did not simply leave them to their 
fate, “The army he left behind was perfectly 
well supplied and unthreatened because he 
had just defeated the second Ottoman-Egyptian 
army at Abukir. There was no immediate threat 
and he wasn't leaving them in the lurch — he 
simply delegated command to another general. 
Anti-Napoleonic propaganda made much of, ‘A 
general does not leave an army in the field’ but 
that’s not how Napoleon saw it. 

“He certainly didn’t leave his army in peril 
or undermine its position by leaving. At first, 
the news came as a shock but the soldiers 
quickly realised why he had done it. Also, one 
of the first things he did when he achieved 
power in France was to resupply the army, 
which the Directory had failed to do. It wasn’t 
like he ‘dumped’ his army and forgot about it. 
He was definitely acting in the interests of the 
French Republic and, unbeknownst to him, 
the wishes of his government.” 
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The French campaigns in Egypt, Syria and 
Palestine had come at a huge cost. Total 
French losses by 1801 came to at least 
17,000, a further 23,000 repatriations and the 
annihilation of their fleet. This is without taking 
into consideration the far greater Ottoman and 
Egyptian casualties and the ultimate collapse 
of the French administration in Egypt. This was 
in many ways a military disaster but it was 
not considered like that at the time. Napoleon 
was in fact greeted with great enthusiasm, “It 
didn’t look a failure to the average Frenchman. 
Napoleon had captured Egypt for France and 
had won several victories. The news of Abukir 
reached Paris about a week before Napoleon 
himself arrived so he was greeted as a hero. 
Notwithstanding the Battle of the Nile and Acre, 
the whole venture did not look like a failure 
because he'd gained a colony for France.” 

Such was the acclamation for Napoleon 
that Egypt actually helped with his successful 
coup against the Directory in November 
1799 that set him on the road to eventually 
becoming emperor, “When he disembarked 
there were extraordinary accounts of people 
stopping what they were doing, rushing out 
for joy and literally calling him a saviour. The 
Directory was now extremely unpopular and 
one of the directors even planned a coup 
against his own government just to topple 
it.“There was a constitutional logjam where 
the Directory was mired in corruption and 
blamed for everything. Suddenly there was 
this brilliant man who had come back and 
people thought, ‘What is needed is a soldier 
who will clear up this mess’. That’s exactly 
what happened with Napoleon who planned 
the coup very cleverly and largely let others 
carry it out for him.” 


“The most ideal” experience 

In a long, momentous career, Napoleon’s 
Egyptian campaign stood out as one of 

the most vivid episodes and left a lasting 
impression. He later told one of Empress 
Joséphine’s ladies-in-waiting, “The time | spent 
in Egypt was one of the most delightful in my 
life because it was the most ideal.” 


Napoleon’s popularity following his Egyptian 
adventure significantly aided his successful, 
bloodless coup d’état against the French 
Directory on 9 November 1799 


Zamoyski believes that Napoleon's 
nostalgia for Egypt was based on its personal 
importance, “It was almost a ‘romantic’ 
moment — not in the sense of romance but 
of huge visions. He was at the beginning of 
the Romantic movement and was very much 
swayed by heroic literature and the campaign 
was so exotic. Egypt was outside Europe and 
had a different climate and feeling. | think he 
found it enormously stimulating. 

“Napoleon spent about a year as an 
absolute, independent ruler of a large 
country. He was passing laws, improving 
sanitation, installing street lights, bringing 
in the land registry etc. He was also 
commanding an army that could have easily 
ditched him in favour of one of the other 
generals. He wasn't at that moment the 
legendary Napoleon who every soldier would 
follow to their death. However, he really learnt 
to impose himself as ruler and supreme 
commander and realised that he had it in 
him to overcome a real setback, which was 
the failure at Acre. 

“It was nevertheless also a time when he 
was young and things were still fresh. Even 
though he had power he wasn't tied to it. 

Once he got back to Paris he was really tied 
down by the necessity to carry out the coup 
and from then on by the necessity of keeping 
a grip on power and ruling France and larger 
parts of Europe. It might have given him much 
satisfaction but it was exhausting. | think the 
whole Egyptian episode in his life 

was extremely formative. 
It was — in an odd way 
—a moment of great 
liberation.” 
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_ WORDS PRIT BUTTAR 


In the wake of the disastrous collapse of the Eastern Front in 1944, many German generals blamed their 
Romanian allies for performing poorly, or being unwilling to fight. However, as Prit Buttar reveals in his latest 
book, the truth behind this account has been clouded behind Soviet and Nazi propaganda 


istory is usually written by the 
victors, however the narrative 
of the Eastern Front, at least 
in the English-speaking world 
has for decades been unusual 
in that it has been dominated by the version 
of events given by the defeated side. There 
are many reasons for this — when the first 
accounts began to appear in the 1950s, 

the Soviet Union was widely regarded as a 
hostile power. Soviet historiography dictated 
that former Red Army veterans produced 
stereotyped accounts of the fighting, in which 
all Germans were routinely portrayed as 
Nazis or ‘Hitlerites’ and all Soviet soldiers 





were great champions of the socialist cause. 
The memoirs of German combatants of all 
ranks painted a very different picture. The 
Wehrmacht was portrayed as a technically 


superior force, led with superlative expertise, 


and was ultimately defeated by sheer weight 
of numbers. Its involvement in atrocities 
was minimal, and the entire conflict was 
increasingly described as a great crusade to 
defend Europe from Bolshevism. 

One of the few areas where Soviet and 
German accounts tended to agree was the 
performance of the Romanian Army on the 
Eastern Front. The Germans regarded their 
allies as poorly trained, poorly motivated and 


poorly equipped; several German officers 
wrote in their memoirs that they routinely 

had to attach German units to Romanian 
formations in order to make them more 
effective. The orthodox Soviet view after the 
war was that Romanian soldiers had been 
forced to fight for the Axis by their Fascist 
leadership and were only too willing to 
Surrender or desert. Both of these viewpoints 
had some basis in truth, but both were also 
incorrect in many respects. It is only since the 
end of Communist rule in Romania and the 
appearance of a distinct Romanian narrative 
that there has been an alternative point of 
view to that of German and Soviet sources. 
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Romania’s military might 
parades before King Karol In 
Bucharest, c.1940 


In order to assess the German and Soviet 
narratives of the performance of Romanian 
troops, a close look at the major campaigns 
in which the Romanians took part is required: 
the initial invasion and the siege of Odessa; 
Romanian occupation policies; the disaster at 
Stalingrad; Romanian involvement in Crimea in 
1944: and the performance of Romanian troops 
in Romania itself in the same year. Each of 
these should be considered to assess whether 
the Romanians showed reluctance to fight, 
whether their training proved to be inadequate, 
and whether they suffered from poor equipment. 

lon Antonescu, the Romanian premier, was 
keen to be involved in the German invasion of 
the Soviet Union, not least because under the 
terms of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, Stalin 
forcibly annexed Bessarabia and Bukovina, 
territory that had been under Romanian control. 
Consequently, Romania contributed seven 
army corps grouped into Third and Fourth 
Armies to Barbarossa, and in combination with 
German forces these units advanced swiftly 
to and across the Dniester River and closed 
with Odessa. The port on the Black Sea was 
regarded as an important base by both sides 
and its capture was regarded as a key objective 
for the Axis forces; similarly, the Red Army 
regarded its defence as essential. At the same 
time, the German Army Group South wished to 
advance further east as fast as possible, and 
the siege was left largely in the hands of the 
two Romanian armies. The first fighting took 
place on 5 August and combat continued until 
mid-October when the remaining Soviet troops 
were evacuated by sea. The battle cost the 
Romanians nearly 90,000 killed or wounded, 

a measure of the intensity of the fighting. This 
phase of the war saw little evidence of any 
Romanian reluctance to fight. 

The region to the west of the Dniester was 

annexed by Romania and Antonescu’s forces 


arn ~ . 


immediately initiated a major campaign 
against Jews, suspected Communists, the 
Roma community and any others deemed to 
be ‘undesirables’. In this role, they showed 
the same degree of vigour and brutality as 
German forces elsewhere — again, there was 
little sign of any reluctance to implement 
these policies. At the same time, Romanian 
troops continued to move forward with Army 
Group South and were involved in fighting 

in the Crimea; here too, the few German 
accounts that mention their involvement 
make no criticism of their performance. 

The role of the Romanians in the Stalingrad 
encirclement is well known; the Romanian 
Fourth Army defended a large marshy area to the 
south of the city and Third Army was deployed 
along the Don River to the northwest. The Red 
Army deliberately chose to attack in these 
sectors, correctly assessing that the Romanians 
would not be able to put up prolonged resistance 
to armoured forces. When the fighting began, 
these predictions proved to be correct and both 
Romanian armies rapidly collapsed. 

The German narrative of Romanians being 
reluctant to fight largely originates in the 
encirclement battle of Stalingrad. It is certainly 
true that many Romanian units collapsed as 
soon as they came under attack, but others 
fought with great determination: a group of 
Romanians on the Don front struggled on in 
their original positions for several days after 
they were bypassed, and another force of 
roughly regimental strength doggedly fought 
its way back from the Don to the Chir valley, 
in almost constant contact with Soviet forces. 
German officers like Hollidt, Wenck and others 
who patched together a new front line with 
improvised formations would have faced a far 
harder task if all the Romanians had proved 
to be as unwilling to fignt as they are often 
portrayed in German accounts. 





© Getty 


The reasons for the poor performance of the 
Romanians in these battles are also relevant. 
There was general acceptance that they lacked 
anti-tank weapons and despite repeated 
promises, the Germans did not provide sufficient 
guns or ammunition to remedy this. Similarly, 
the deployment of the Romanian troops was 
unsatisfactory. Third Army faced two substantial 
Soviet bridgeheads across the Don and made 
several requests to attack and destroy them; 
these requests were rejected, largely because 
the Germans did not wish to divert air Support 
from their operations in Stalingrad and the 
Caucasus. Therefore, although the Romanian 
units proved to be brittle and put up little 
concerted resistance, the blame for this must 
lie largely with the Germans. 

Romanian forces were largely withdrawn 
from the front line at the end of the Stalingrad 
battles, but remained present in the western 
parts of Ukraine and Crimea. By 1944, with 
much of Romania under regular air attack by 
British and American bombers, Antonescu could 
see that the tide of the war had turned and 
there was widespread discontent within the civil 
population. Hitler insisted on Romania providing 
oil and agricultural produce for Germany, but 
showed little inclination to pay for the supplies. 
The resulting shortages within Romania caused 
severe inflation, which added to anti-German 
resentment. King Michael of Romania was 
increasingly vocal in his criticism of German 
policies, and there was little desire to reinforce 
the Romanian units in Crimea. Consequently, as 
fighting approached the region, many of these 
Romanian units were at barely 50 percent of 
their establishment strength; in addition, the 
men would have known about the growing anti- 
German feeling in their homeland, and this would 
have weakened their resolve to fight. 

There was a growing partisan movement 
in the peninsula and the German General 
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al na 
Edwin Jaenecke, in whose Seventeenth 


Army the Romanian units were operating, 
ordered widespread anti-partisan Sweeps. 
A Soviet post-war account described one 
such operation, “Early in the morning on 23 
December, Olga [a fellow partisan] met me. 
From her gloomy face, | realised that something 
had happened. ‘Bad news, she said. ‘A large 
train with troops arrived at the station. While 
they were disembarking, a Romanian soldier 
told a railway worker that they were being 
transferred here from the front to fight the 
partisans. The Romanian asked him to warn the 
partisans’. | was doubtful. ‘This is just gossip. 
There aren't that many troops being moved 
to the rear’. ‘| don’t know,’ she replied. “This 
Romanian said that he had been captured by 
the partisans. They gave him food and wine and 
released him’. ... We gathered more information 
from underground sources. This confirmed 
the message of the Romanian. The Germans 
were really preparing for a large trawl through 
the forests. The most complete report was sent 
to me from Musya [another partisan], “During 
23-24 December, troops marched constantly 
through Simferopol and its suburbs,’ she wrote. 
‘They were made up of infantry with rifles, 
machine-guns, artillery, small-calibre mountain 
guns, and anti-aircraft guns ... In five days, 
the soldiers will be sent into the forest. Their 
task Is to encircle the woodland, set it ablaze 
if necessary, and utterly destroy the partisans. 
some of the Romanians are ready to surrender 
and go over to the partisans. But there are 
quite a few bastards who will be merciless. One 
said, ‘We promised that each of us would kill 
at least five partisans. Anyone who kills 20 will 
immediately be granted leave and a cash prize’.” 
This account is interesting in that it suggests 
that Romanian soldiers were treated well 
by partisans; this is questionable, given 
the widespread knowledge of Romanian 
involvement in atrocities, but the Soviet post- 
war narrative chose to portray events differently 
— Romania was now an ally of the Soviet Union, 
Se eal ;, a ot ) ' and it was therefore important to portray the 
emplacement on the Russian involvement of its soldiers in the recent war in 
front of Kuban River. Russia,  “ an appropriate manner. 
"May 1943 | i , When Soviet forces attacked into Crimea 
= ae oe * | in April 1944, Romanian troops found 
Romania was vocal in’his * . themselves once more in the front line. The 
oriticisnpor German poligies ~ * German accounts repeatedly describe their 
—— zs = ; Ts ' weakness in the face of Soviet attacks, but 
é it ke a closer look at the fighting suggests that 
German soldiers defend the oilfields at Ploesti in a 
Romania. Hitler was determined to defend this | Romanian formations were no less resilient 
essential strategic asset from air attack, and large than their German counterparts — by this stage 
numbers of anti-aircraft Suns were deployed there of the war, German infantry also showed as 
| little resistance to armoured attacks. 
In the retreat from eastern Crimea, two 
Romanian battalions formed the main 
rearguard and successfully fended off the 
attacks of the Soviet Coastal Army. These 
battalions were part of the Romanian 
Mountain Corps, which was commanded by 
Hugo Schwab; in the First World War, he had 
served in the forces of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and took Romanian citizenship when 
his Transylvanian homeland became part of 
Romania. Schwab ordered the two battalions 
to retreat to the small port of Alushta where 
he was assured they would be evacuated by 
German boats, but the town was abandoned 
by the retreating Germans without any attempt 
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to inform Schwab. His troops turned inland, 
where they were overwhelmed. 

Several substantial groups of Romanian 
soldiers managed to reach Sevastopol, and 
in early May the Romanian Navy began an 
operation to evacuate all Axis forces from 
Crimea. Several ships were involved, and 
despite the loss of at least one merchant 
vessel and severe damage to several other 
ships, the Romanians succeeded in rescuing 
nearly 48,000 German and Romanian soldiers. 

The Romanian involvement in the fighting 
in Crimea therefore does not fit the German 
viewpoint that their allies repeatedly let them 
down. On this occasion, their performance 
was no worse than that of German units, and 
without the determined efforts of the Romanian 
Navy, none of the German Seventeenth Army 
would have escaped from Crimea. 

By this stage of the war, the conflict had 
reached the territory that Stalin had seized 
from Romania in 1940. When Ivan Konev’s 
2nd Ukrainian Front attempted to thrust south 
into Romania west of the city of lasi, they were 
faced by the Romanian Fourth Army, which was 
subordinated to the German Eighth Army. 

Otto Wohler, the German commander, visited 
the Romanian units in late March 1944 and 
recorded that he had little confidence that the 
Romanians would put up much resistance. 
When the Soviet attack began on 7 April, it 
seemed to make good progress, driving back 
the Romanian IV Corps, but the reality was 
that the Romanians had never intended to 
hold the front line assigned to them by the 
Germans; they fell back to the Strunga Line, a 
series of fortifications on high ground a little to 
the south, where they brought Konev’s forces 
to an abrupt stop. A German counter-attack 
rapidly drove back Konev’s units, but the initial 
Romanian retreat strengthened the German 
negative assessment of their allies. 

One of the German units in the region was 
the Grossdeutschland division, commanded 
by Hasso von Manteuffel, who shared the 
widespread low opinion of Romanian troops, 
“The fighting value of the Romanians was 
low, and weighed nothing in the balance; they 
were a burden to us. The officer corps was 
poor. This judgment applies to all the troops 
employed in the Romanian boundary position, 
that is, left of and behind our positions, 
and the cavalry division held back behind 
the divisional sector which | had to supply. | 
counted on none of these formations — and 
turned out to be only too right!” 

The Red Army made a second attempt to 
penetrate this sector a few weeks later and on 
this occasion, there was at first glance some 
justification for the German viewpoint. The 
Romanian 5th Infantry Division was almost 
completely routed, but the reality was that it 
was far from its establishment strength and 
was attacked by two rifle corps and two tank 
battalions. In the face of such odds, many 
German units proved to be just as brittle. Other 
Romanian infantry units successfully adopted 
the tactics used by their German allies, allowing 
Soviet armour to pass and continuing to resist in 
the rear of the Soviet advance. By the end of the 
month, the front line had stabilised once more. 

Throughout 1944, the Germans faced 
one crisis after another. By the end of the 


summer, King Michael was preparing to take 
his country out of its alliance with Germany, 
moving carefully to avoid alerting the Germans 
of his intentions. In an attempt to improve the 
performance of Romanian units, the Germans 
had attached elements of German formations 
to Romanian divisions, and the efficacy of 
these arrangements was put to the test in late 
August when the Red Army launched an attack. 
As was often the case, the first Soviet 
assault — by 3rd Ukrainian Front’s 37th and 
A6th Armies — fell on the seam between Axis 
formations, with the German Sixth Army to 
the north and the Romanian Third Army to the 
south. Two Romanian divisions bore the brunt 
of the initial attack and were driven back about 
Six miles on the first day; a little to the north, 
the German XXX Corps also came under attack 
and was also forced back six or seven miles. 
The Germans claimed that the Romanians 
withdrew without firing a shot, but this seems 
unlikely, as the Soviet penetrations in the 
Romanian sector were almost identical to their 
advances in the German sector. Further north, 
on Sixth Army’s other flank, the Soviet 2nd 
Ukrainian Front also attacked, driving back the 
German /6th Infantry Division without difficulty. 


“WITHOUT THE DETERMINED 

EFFORTS OF THE ROMANIAN 
NAVY, NONE OF THE GERMAN 
SEVENTEENTH ARMY WOULD 
HAVE ESCAPED FROM CRIMEA” 


The Romanian 1st Armoured Division was 
Romania's only large tank formation, and 
fielded 48 Pz.IV tanks and 22 assault guns, 
together with a small number of tank destroyers 
made from captured Soviet equipment. The 
division was ordered into action against 
the northern Soviet attack. Many German 
accounts, including one written by the German 
liaison officer serving with 1st Armoured 
Division, stated that the Romanians refused to 
fight the Red Army, but the limited advance of 
Soviet tanks in the early stages of their attack 
suggests that they must have encountered at 
least partial resistance. 

Recent Romanian accounts have described 
a prolonged tank battle before the Romanian 
division was driven off, but the exact details 
of the clash remain obscure. In any event, the 
Romanian counter-attack, accompanied by 
the German 13th Panzer Division, made little 
impact. The entire Axis position in northwest 
Romania collapsed, resulting in the partial 
encirclement and destruction of Sixth Army. 

Meanwhile, political events were moving 
forward. On 23 August, Antonescu was 
summoned to the royal palace, where Michael 
instructed him to take Romania out of the Axis 
and thus sever its ties to Germany. Antonescu 
refused, and was promptly arrested, and his 
government was dismissed. Troops loyal to 
the king took control of key government and 
administrative buildings in Bucharest; General 
Constantin Sanatescu, a former cavalry officer 
who had served on the Eastern Front before 


RE-EVALUATING THE ROMANIAN ARMY 


becoming Marshal of the Royal Palace in 1943, 
became the new premier. That evening, King 
Michael made a radio broadcast to his nation, 
declaring a ceasefire and asking the people of 
Romania not to resist the advance of the Red 
Army. AS soon as a ceasefire agreement was 
ratified, Romania would actively join the Allies 
and would fight against Germany. 

There might have been doubts about the 
willingness of Romanian troops to fight against 
the Red Army prior to this date, but any 
resistance now effectively came to an end, 
giving the Soviet forces an almost free hand to 
drive on to their objectives. On 12 September, 
the Allied Powers formally recognised that 
Romania had changed sides; despite this, over 
130,000 Romanians remained prisoners of 
war in the Soviet Union, where many would die 
before they could return home. 

Antonescu was handed over to the 
Romanian Communists, who in turn passed 
him to the Soviet authorities when they 
arrived. He was taken to Moscow and was 
interrogated about the German-Romanian 
alliance and Romanian involvement in 
the Holocaust. At one stage during these 
interrogations, he tried unsuccessfully to 
commit suicide. After the war, he was sent 
back to Bucharest and prosecuted on a variety 
of charges. He was executed in 1946. 

Everywhere across Romania, there was 
growing chaos. Romanian troops began to take 
control of airfields, forcing the Luftwaffe to 
make hasty evacuations. Attempts to detain 
German units in Bucharest led to fighting 
between the two sides, and the intervention of 
Stuka dive-bombers added to the confusion. 
Pinned to the Black Sea coast, the Romanian 
Third Army laid down its weapons and began to 
reorganise so that it could fight alongside the 
Soviet forces against Germany. Not long after, 
Bulgaria also left the Axis. 

Today, it is still difficult to get a clear picture 
of how effectively the Romanians fought 
against the Red Army. They provided valuable 
support for Germany in the opening phases 
of the war, and had they not taken the leading 
role in the siege of Odessa, it would have 
been necessary to divert German units to the 
battle. While Romanian formations on the 
flanks of Stalingrad proved to be brittle when 
attacked, their weakness in terms of anti-tank 
weaponry was little secret and the Germans 
repeatedly failed to deliver promised weapons 
and training. In the closing battles in Crimea 
and Romania, Romanian troops proved to be 
no more brittle than their ally. 
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The Wars of the Roses reached aereseendo in 1471 that showed England 


Great Battles 


i j 
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the leader that Richard, Duke of Gloucester, could become 


n the popular imagination, the Wars 
of the Roses ended with the death of 
Richard Ill at the Battle of Bosworth 
Tale CS lomm Malcm m(0lUis\ome lim C0) a @arclemiclilsia 
and England belonged to the Tudors 
under Henry VII. However, it is arguable that 
the true fight between the houses of York and 
Mrz] al eros) (~) ao Al@ [o10 Il AA cYo) Row @) @oAVA LOUIS) AVA 
The Battle of Tewkesbury is one of the 
greatest Clashes in English history and was 
the final direct encounter between the Yorkists 
and a purely Lancastrian force. It witnessed 
the death of a prince of Wales, destroyed the 
relanleyialelalcme)mro ine |Ul=\-1a ma -aluaolalealcxomaaloMAUl(ome)i 


a king and sealed the grisly fate of another 
monarch. Its story has all the hallmarks of 
eM Kexe lKeaecl ns) OllemrslAl@ Mm cclomualomeellaaliarclerelame)i 
0 (<Xerele (ote) CVI MSLUMl ion 

England had been engaged in an 
intermittent but bloody civil war since 
1455. Until that time the Plantagenets 
ArclOMaUilclemUlaliaikci@aulolaclemie)@mez-tom\(cr-lacmmelull 
the deposition of Richard'll in 1399 by his 
Lancastrian cousin Henry IV transformed 
the status quo. Richard Il’s declared heirs 
were the Earls of March, and some of their 
descendants later became the Dukes of York. 
The Yorkists never forgot their thwarted claims 


to England’s throne. Henry IV Succeeded in 
establishing a Lancastrian dynasty, which 


_ reached its zenith under Henry V. However, 


it was the weak rule of his son Henry VI that 
would see Yorkist ambitions reasserted. 
Medieval kingship depended on personal 
charisma and political skill. Henry VI 
possessed none of these. He ascended the 
da) ce)aloinl ay k-Deaear-TeX-re me) al ha aliac-mpale)alealsmre| alee 
date |alccmcemdalomanlilit-|A’mer-] an] erolicdalsmeymmalicmrclealels 
and uncles, had been in the privileged position 
of being crowned both king of England and ° 
France, the only English king ever to do so. 
Despite this, his long minority was beset by 
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infighting between ambitious nobles on his 
council, and by the time he came of age in 
1444, it was obvious that Henry lacked the 
ability to control his aristocracy. Consequently, 
Henry VI’s vast lands in France were gradually 
lost and he made continuous mistakes in his 
foreign and domestic policy. When the English 
finally lost the Hundred Years’ War in 1453, 
Henry descended into madness. 

Into this power vacuum stepped Richard, 
Duke of York, who was declared lord protector 
of England by the royal council, much to the 
chagrin of Henry’s feisty queen Margaret of 
Anjou. York, who was keenly aware of his 
own strong claim to the throne, attempted to 
eliminate Henry VI’s favourites to consolidate 
power. The Wars of the Roses began in 1455 
when York killed the Lancastrian Duke of 
Somerset at the First Battle of St Albans. 
Queen Margaret became increasingly alarmed 
at York’s growing power and their mutual 
antipathy exploded into a full-blown civil war 
in 1459. Although York himself was killed at 
the Battle of Wakefield in December 1460, 
his eldest son Edward continued the fight 
and proclaimed himself King Edward IV in 
March 1461. He proceeded to defeat the 
Lancastrians at the Battle of Towton in 1461, 
known as the bloodiest battle in English 
history. The still-feeble Henry VI, along with 
Margaret and their son Edward, Prince of 
Wales, was forced to flee to Scotland. 

The House of York was triumphant. Edward 
IV was a striking contrast to Henry VI. Although 
he was only 19 years old in 1461, he had 
considerable military acumen. He was also 
known to be affable and good looking, making 
him the epitome of what a Medieval warrior 
king should be. These personal qualities 
and his victory at Towton ensured that he 
had widespread support for his rule, but his 
throne was not yet secure. While Henry VI 
was still alive, Edward could not guarantee 
total loyalty from his subjects. Henry spent 
four years wandering through Scotland and 
northern England, surviving on the goodwill 
of Lancastrian sympathisers, but he was 
eventually captured in 1465 and held in the 
Tower of London. At this stage, Edward chose 
not to kill Henry, as he was a visibly poor 
figurehead for the Lancastrian cause. His 
death would have meant that the unproven 
Prince Edward, who might have been a more 
potent foe, would represent the Lancastrians. 
As events turned out, Edward IV’s greatest 
enemy came from within. 

Edward IV largely owed his crown to one 
person: Richard Neville, 16th Earl of Warwick. 
As the constable of Calais, Warwick had been 
crucial to the Yorkist cause during the late 
1450s and early 1460s. Calais was not only 
strategically vital to England but also held 
its largest standing army. In many ways he 
was becoming more powerful than the king 


Right, top: King Edward IV regained his throne in 
1471 by decisively winning the battles of Barnet and 
Tewkesbury in quick succession 


Right: Through his weak rule and subsequent 
mental breakdown Henry VI had created the 
circumstances that caused his deposition in 1461. 
By the time of his ‘Readeption’ he was merely a 
figurehead for the Lancastrians 
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and tensions began to brew throughout the 
1460s, particularly after Edward married 
Elizabeth Woodville while Warwick was trying 
to arrange a match with the sister-in-law of 
Louis Xl of France. The two men slowly grew 
apart, each mistrusting the other. In 1469, 
Warwick openly rebelled against Edward IV 
and even briefly took him prisoner after the 
Battle of Edgecote. Warwick was forced to 
release Edward and flee to France where 
he made an alliance with an angry, but 
desperate, Margaret of Anjou to restore Henry 
VI. To secure the deal, Warwick married his 
daughter Anne Neville to Henry’s son Prince 
Edward, and after a successful invasion, 
Edward IV was forced to flee to Flanders. 
Henry VI was released from the Tower of 
London and restored to his throne on 3 October 
1470 in an event known as the Readeption. 
Warwick’s career as ‘kingmaker’ was now 
at its peak and he himself virtually ruled 
England, as Henry VI was by now mentally 
incoherent. However, this situation would 
not last long. Edward IV returned, landing off 
Yorkshire to reclaim his throne in March 1471. 
He soon gathered an army and defeated and 
killed Warwick at the Battle of Barnet on 14 
April 1471. This was a crushing blow to the 


“WARWICK'S CAREER AS 
KINGMAKER’ WAS NOW AT 
TS PEAK AND HE HIMSELF 

VIRTUALLY RULED ENGLAND, 
AS HENRY VI WAS BY NOW 
MENTALLY INCOHERENT” 


Lancastrians. Although Warwick had been a 
traitor to both causes, he was a significant 
military and political leader, and his loss would 
greatly influence the course of the final battle 
for Lancastrian England. 

Warwick may have been killed, but his 
scheming plans were very much alive. 
Edward IV had only defeated one half of the 
alliance against him. As part of Henry VI’s 
Readeption,Margaret of Anjou raised her own 
army and fleet to help restore her husband to 
the throne. A Lancastrian fleet of 70 ships set 
sail and, by an ironic twist of fate, Margaret 
landed at Weymouth in Dorset on the same 
day as the Battle of Barnet. After hearing of 


Above: Although they were once mortal enemies, 
Queen Margaret and Warwick combined forces in a last 
attempt to topple Edward IV 


Warwick’s destruction, Margaret wanted to 
leave England, but she was persuaded to try to 
link up with the Welsh forces of Henry VI’s half- 
brother Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke. The 
Duke of Somerset (the son of the previously 
executed duke) and the Earl of Devon had 
already raised an army of 6,000 men in the 
West Country. With this army, Margaret 
headed north towards Wales. 

Meanwhile, Edward IV had to rapidly 
reassemble an army to deal with Margaret 
as he had disbanded most of the men who 
had fought at Barnet. The king realised that 
Margaret would march to meet Pembroke 
and set off in hot pursuit from Windsor with 
5,000 men, making the Yorkists slightly 
outnumbered by the Lancastrians. Margaret 
was also in haste, and on 3 May 14/71, the 
Lancastrians halted near Tewkesbury after a 
forced march from Dorset. The Yorkists caught 
up, having marched almost 50 kilometres in 
one afternoon. Both sides were exhausted but 
they were now so close to each other a battle 
was inevitable, and the fate of England would 
be decided the next day. 
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In the early morning of 4 May, the 
Lancastrians deployed their force in the 
fields south of Tewkesbury. Their force was 
divided into three divisions or ‘battles’. The 
Duke of Somerset was in overall command 
and positioned himself on the right flank. 

On the left was the Earl of Devon and the 
centre was shared between Prince Edward 

and the more experienced Lord Wenlock — an 
untrustworthy character. Sometimes known 

as ‘the prince of turncoats’, he had initially 
been a Lancastrian but had spent most of the 
conflict as a Yorkist and only realigned himself 
with the Lancastrians during the Readeption. 
His real loyalty was with his long-standing ally 
the Earl of Warwick, but now that he was dead, 
Wenlock’s allegiance was uncertain. Margaret 
of Anjou herself took refuge in a religious house 
away from the battlefield. 

By contrast, the Yorkists were unified. 
Edward IV commanded the centre with Yorkist 
stalwart Lord Hastings on his right. On the left 
was the king’s youngest brother Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester (the future Richard Ill) whose 
loyalty was unquestioned. 

The battlefield terrain favoured the 
Lancastrians. In front of them lay difficult 
ground that included, according to a pro- 
Yorkist anonymous chronicler, “Foul lanes 
and deep dykes, and many hedges with hills 
and valleys, a right evil place to approach, as 
could well have been devised.” If Edward IV 
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Above: The Battle of Tewkesbury as depicted in Pictures 
of English History (c.1850) 


was to stop the Lancastrians from linking up 
with Jasper Tudor, then he would have to cross 
these obstacles. The king had no choice but 
to deploy his tired army. He advanced warily 
and placed 200 spearmen into trees beyond 
his left flank as a precaution. This prudence 
would later pay dividends. The morning spring 
sunshine revealed two armies of glinting 
armour and colourful waving banners, but 

with a whiff of modernity. The Yorkists had 

the advantage of artillery and, combined with 
archers, they began to blast the Lancastrian 
lines before a general attack. The cannonballs 
shredded hedges and smashed through armour 
and flesh. Somerset decided to counter this 


"HE ADVANCED WARILY AND 
PLACED 200 SPEARMEN INTO 
TREES BEYOND HIS LEFT 
FLANK AS A PRECAUTION. 
THIS PRUDENCE WOULD LATER 
PAY DIVIDENDS” 
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Gloucester begins the battle with 


a bombardment mainly aimed at PREST BRIDGE ; 
Somerset’s division using archers ) 


and artillery fire. Arrows darken the i 
sky, while cannon shot burst through . 


the hedges causing noise, chaos and _ 
confusion in the Lancastrian lines. LANCASTRIANS: ©} Somerset €> Wenlock € Devon 
VORKISTS: Ov Gloucester rE) Edward V bdo hastings o Spearmen 
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Somerset attempts to counter the Yorkist fire by launching his own | Somerset’s men flee towards the River Avon where many are trapped 
division in a counterattack on Edward IV’s left flank, advancing past and killed. A furious Somerset returns to the main Lancastrian lines 
Gloucester’s vanguard. The Yorkists fight back and Lord Wenlock does | and kills Wenlock for not supporting his attack. Edward IV launches 
not advance to support Somerset. Edward IV is highly visible in the fray. a general advance and the remaining Lancastrians flee north. 
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Margaret of Anjou was taken prisoner 
after Tewkesbury and Edward IV 
paraded her through London in triumph 


bombardment by taking his division around the 
Yorkist left and attacking Gloucester’s flank. 
He would be largely concealed by the dense 
terrain but he needed Wenlock’s support to 
press home the attack. 

Somerset manoeuvred his men and 
surprised Gloucester’s flank by breaking their 
cover and charging towards the Yorkists. 
Gloucester reacted quickly, turning his division 
to face Somerset’s men and sheltering 
behind a hedge. This broke the Lancastrian 
momentum. Part of Edward IV’s centre also 
turned to counter the attack. The weight of 
numbers began to tell against Somerset and 
he looked to Wenlock for support. Wenlock’s 
banners failed to advance from the “marvellous 
strong ground” of the Lancastrians’ original 
position. Nobody knows why Wenlock failed to 
help Somerset, but it is likely that he was torn 
between assisting the duke and fighting against 


“THAT SAME NIGHT THE 
PITIFUL HENRY Vi DIED IN THE 
TOWER OF LONDON IN VERY 
MURKY CIRCUMSTANCES. THE 
OFFICIAL CAUSE OF DEATH WAS 
“MELANCHOLY” 


his old king. Edward IV’s spearmen emerged 
from the trees and attacked Somerset’s rear. 
This broke his men who “greatly dismayed and 
abashed ... took them to flight”. 

Edward IV saw his chance and, leading 
from the front “displayed his banners, did 
blow up the trumpets, committed his cause 


to Almighty God and advanced directly upon 
his enemies”. At the same time, Somerset 
somehow made his way back to the remaining 
Lancastrian positions and, in the midst of 

the raging battle, marched up to Wenlock and 
denounced him as a traitor. He then picked 
up an axe, set upon Wenlock and “struck his 
brains out of his head”. 

While the members of the Lancastrian 
leadership were murdering each other, the 
Yorkists advanced through the dykes and 
hedges and pressed into their disintegrating 
opponents. A large number of Lancastrians 
became trapped by the River Severn and were 
massacred by the Yorkists on its banks. Others 
tried to take sanctuary in Tewkesbury Abbey, 
including Somerset and other Lancastrian 
leaders, although the Earl of Devon, and more 
crucially the prince of Wales, had already been 
killed on the battlefield. During the Middle 






Ages, ‘sanctuary’ meant that fugitives could 
hide in churches in order to achieve immunity 
from arrest, but Edward IV was in no mood to 
abide by ecclesiastical laws. After two days, the 
vengeful Yorkists forcibly entered the abbey and 
dragged out the Lancastrians, which included 
Somerset; Hugh Courtenay, the younger brother 
of the Earl of Devon; Sir Jonn Langstrother, the 
prior of the Knights of St John of England; and 
Sir Gervase Clifton. They were subjected to 
brief trials and executed. Such was the violence 
perpetrated within and near the abbey it had to 
be closed for a month and re-consecrated. 

The Yorkists had triumphantly won the 
battle. The Lancastrians lost about 2,000 men, 
while the Yorkist losses are more uncertain. 
What was most significant was the dynastic 
destruction of the Lancastrians. With Prince 
Edward dead, Margaret of Anjou’s hopes were 
utterly destroyed. She surrendered to Edward IV 
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within days, and on 21 May, the king paraded 
her in a chariot through London to visually 
symbolise her downfall. That same night the 
pitiful Henry VI died in the Tower of London in 
very murky circumstances. The official cause of 
death was “melancholy” but it is far more likely 
that he was murdered on Edward IV’s orders. 
He had been kept alive only to weaken his son’s 
claim to the throne, but he now no longer served 
any useful purpose. However, what is certain 

is that Gloucester married Prince Edward’s 
widow Anne within a year of Tewkesbury. Her 
vast inheritance from her father the Earl of 
Warwick made her a highly eligible catch. 

Such are the spoils of dynastic war. 

Margaret of Anjou remained a prisoner in 
England until 1475 when she was ransomed 
by Louis XI and spent the rest of her life in 
France, where she died in 1482. The only 
surviving males in the Lancastrian line 
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were the obscurely placed Jasper Tudor 
and his nephew Henry. For the next 13 
years they would be hunted men in exile, 
while the Yorkists basked in the glory of 
their remarkably restored monarchy. After 
Tewkesbury, Edward IV had defeated all of 
his enemies, and when he died in 1483, he 
believed he left a secure dynasty. However, 
the exiled Henry Tudor had other ideas. 
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Although it was not the first, the 54th >=" 
Massachusetts Volunteer Intantry, 3s 
<) Regiment became the most famous ~ - 

», ».. African American unit to fignt during 

the American Civil War, 














The 54th Massachusetts fight on the 

ramparts of Fort Wagner in a painting 
called ‘The Old Flag Never Touched the 
Ground’ by Rick Reeves 


HOPE & GLORY 


n 1/7/75, Dr Samuel Johnson — England’s 

most distinguished man of letters 

— wrote a pamphlet called ‘Taxation 

No Tyranny’ that was directed at the 

increasingly vocal dissenters for more 
representation in Britain’s 13 American 
colonies. Johnson was notably forthright in 
his loathing of slavery and scathingly pointed 
out the colonists’ double standards when he 
asked, “How is it that we hear the loudest yelps 
for liberty among the drivers of Negroes?” 

With one sentence, Johnson exposed the 
hypocrisy that was at the heart of American 
society even before the United States’ 
Declaration of Independence famously stated, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal.” 

In 1863, America was still grappling with 
this fundamental issue and tearing itself apart 
with the most brutal war in its history. White 
politicians in the Union and Confederacy were 
stalemated on what it meant to be free in the 
United States and it would take the courage of 
the oppressed African American minority to show 
the way forward in this huge moral struggle. 
Leading the vanguard were valiant soldiers 
who have since become legendary — the 54th 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry Regiment. 


1st Kansas Volunteers 

Contrary to its portrayal in the Academy 
Award-winning 1989 film Glory, the 54th 
Massachusetts was not the first African 
American regiment to fight for the Union. When 
the American Civil War began in 1861, the US 
War Department did not accept black volunteers. 
It was feared that the Confederacy would 
interpret this as a war for the abolition of slavery 
rather than preserving the United States. 
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An 1863 broadside recruiting poster for African American 
soldiers following the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Frederick Douglass is listed as one of the main speakers 
for an upcoming recruiting event 
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Nevertheless, by 1862 the conflict had 
developed into a total war where Confederate 
forces were winning notable offensives while 
thousands of slaves were reporting to Union 
Army posts. This included in Kansas where 
Senator James Lane first promoted using 
fugitive slaves in combat. He stated, “The 
effect of marching an army on the soil of any 
Slave State will be to instil into the slaves a 
determined purpose to free themselves; and 
will crush everything that stands in the way of 
acquiring that freedom.” 

Lane recruited free African Americans and 
former slaves into the 1st Kansas Colored 
Volunteer Infantry Regiment in August 1862. 
The 1st Kansas was a state unit rather than a 
federal regiment but it saw action in a skirmish 
at Island Mound, Missouri, on 29 October 
1862. During the engagement, approximately 
250 black soldiers fought off a numerically 
superior force of Confederate guerrillas. Lane 
used their success as proof that black troops 







Colonel Robert 
Gould Shaw was 

_ aveteran of the 
Battle of Antietam 
and was only 25 
years old when 

he commanded 

the 54th 
Massachusetts 


could fight courageously, which was verified by 
the regiment’s adjutant, “The men fought like 
tigers, each and every one of them.” 

The 1st Kansas would go on to fight with 
distinction until 1864, including at the Battle 
of Honey Springs in Oklahoma in July 1863. 
Major-General James G. Blunt praised the 
bravery of the black soldiers after the battle, 
“| never saw such fighting as was done by the 
Negro regiment. The question that Negroes 
will fight is settled; besides they make better 
soldiers in every respect than any troops | 
have ever had under my command.” 


“Firm antislavery principles” 

The 1st Kansas Volunteers paved the way 

for the recruitment of black soldiers in the 
Union Army and their service was federally 
authorised. On 1 January 1863, President 
Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation 
that freed the slaves in the Confederate 
States. It also significantly stated that black 
men would be officially “received into the 
armed services of the United States”. 

The task of forming the first official federal 
regiment of black soldiers was undertaken 
by John Andrew, the abolitionist governor of 
Massachusetts. Andrew requested white 
officers “of firm antislavery principles ... 
superior to a vulgar contempt for colour”. 
Captain Robert Gould Shaw, a member of 
a prominent Boston abolitionist family, was 
appointed to command the newly formed 54th 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry Regiment 
and was promoted to colonel. 

The majority of the regiment’s soldiers 
were free men from the North and recruiting 
offices were opened in the United States and 
even Canada. Such was the overwhelming 
number of volunteers that a second black 
infantry regiment — the 55th Massachusetts 


— was also formed. The 54th became active 

on 13 March 1863 and after their training 

the regiment received its colours on 28 May 
1863. Approximately 20,000 people came 

to see them march through Boston to begin 
campaigning but the soldiers were still suffering 
discrimination. 

Black soldiers were paid less than their white 
counterparts and white citizens were sceptical 
about their fighting ability. The bravery of the 
1st Kansas Volunteers had not been well 
publicised while the New York Tribune reported 
the hostile attitudes towards the 54th, “Loyal 
whites have generally become willing that they 
should fight but the great majority have no faith 
that they will do so. Many hope they will prove 
cowards and sneaks -— others greatly fear it.” 

Initially given manual labour duties, the 
5Ath were greeted by African Americans and 
Northern abolitionist missionaries in South 
Carolina. They joined forces with a Union unit 
of freedmen called the 2nd South Carolina 
Volunteers but were exposed to the brutality 
of war on 23 June 1863 at Darien, Georgia. 
Shaw was ordered by the 2nd South Carolina’s 
commander to assist in burning the town. Shaw 
carried out the order but described the action 
to his wife as an “abominable a job as | ever 
had a share in”. He was particularly concerned 
that the burning would damage the reputation 
of black soldiers, particularly because of the 
mission of the 54th as a model regiment. 

Nevertheless, just a few weeks later the 
54th gained its first combat experience during 
a skirmish on 16 July 1863 with Confederate 
troops on James Island, South Carolina, 
during the Battle of Grimball’s Landing. They 
successfully halted a Confederate advance 
against the retreating 10th Connecticut 
Infantry Regiment, which allowed their 
comrades to withdraw more safely. At the 


Lieutenant Samuel K. Thompson and 
soldiers of C Company, 54th Massachusetts 
pose in front of a Rodman cannon at an 
earthwork fortification 





Source: Wiki / PD / CC / Rhododendrites 
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The Robert Gould Shaw Memorial in Boston was unveiled in 1897 and was the first civic monument to commemorate 
the heroism of African American soldiers. The sculptures are made of bronze and were funded by veteran survivors of 
the 54th Massachusetts 


cost of 43 casualties, the Confederates 
were pushed back and the action proved the 
5Ath’s ability to fight. Just two days later, 
the regiment found themselves facing their 
biggest test at Fort Wagner. 


“Not a man flinched” 

Located on Morris Island, South Carolina, Fort 
Wagner was part of the Confederacy’s defences 
of Charleston Harbor. An intimidating fortress 
consisting of 30-feet earth and sand-filled 
walls, Wagner was protected by 14 heavy 
artillery pieces that could fire on warships and 
attacking troops. In early 1863, the Union Navy 
tried to reduce Charleston’s defences before 
Brigadier-General Quincy Gillmore’s forces tried 
to capture Morris Island’s artillery batteries. 
Neither attacks succeeded while a brigade 
attack on Fort Wagner on 11 June also failed. 

On 18 July, Gillmore launched a second 
assault against the fort. This time he preceded 
his attack with sustained artillery and naval 
bombardments, which forced the 1,800-strong 
Confederate garrison of Fort Wagner into a 
bombproof shelter. The firing lasted until sunset 
until the 624 men of the 54th lined up ona 
beach to lead the Union vanguard in an infantry 
assault. Shaw had volunteered his men after 
Major-General George Strong offered him the 
dangerous assignment with the words, “You 
may lead the column. Your men, | know, are 
worn out but do as you choose.” 

Facing the 54th were the Confederates’ 14 
guns (including a Columbiad cannon that fired 
128-pound shells), a water-filled ditch, buried 
land mines and sharpened stakes as well as 
the garrison. The regiment would be followed 
by a Union force of over 4,000 men but the 
54th marched with bayonets fixed to within 
100 yards of the Confederate line. Shaw then 
ordered a charge and the regiment swept 


towards the fort under fire. Heavy casualties 
occurred immediately as Shaw led his men 
through the earthwork defences and up the 
slope towards the fort. 

As he got over the parapet at the top, Shaw 
waved his sword and shouted “Forward, 54th!” 
before he was fatally shot. His death did not 
deter his men who engaged in fierce hand- 
to-hand combat with the defenders on the 
barricades. One Confederate soldier recalled 
that he and the garrison were “maddened and 
infuriated at the sight of Negro troops” and the 
battle raged with no quarter given. 

Among the 54th troops fighting in the chaos 
was Sergeant-Major Lewis Henry Douglass, 
the eldest son of the famous abolitionist 
Frederick Douglass. Aged 22, Douglass 
managed to survive the carnage and vividly 
wrote to his fiancée Amelia Loguen two days 
later, “We charged that terrible battery on 
Morris Island ... and were repulsed with a loss 
of 300 killed and wounded. | escaped unhurt 


from amidst that perfect hail of shot and shell. 


It was terrible. 

“This regiment has established its 
reputation as a fighting regiment [and] not a 
man flinched, though it was a trying time. Men 
fell all around me. A shell would explode and 
clear a space of 20 feet, our men would close 
up again, but it was no use we had to retreat, 
which was a very hazardous undertaking. How 
| got out that fight alive | cannot tell.” 

Douglass’s testimony matched the grim 
Statistics. The 54th had suffered 42 percent 
casualties in the assault, including 280-300 
men killed, wounded or missing. Although the 
5Ath were decimated and forced back they had 
captured the outer rifle pits that surrounded 
Fort Wagner. Other Union regiments replaced 
them in the fighting but they were unable to 
capture Fort Wagner. 
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HOPE & GLORY 


“WHAT TO THE SLAVE 15 THE 
FOURTH OF JULY?” 


THE MOST FAMOUS AFRICAN AMERICAN OF THE 
LOTH CENTURY, FREDERICK DOUGLASS WAS A 
KEY FIGURE IN THE FORMATION OF THE 54TH 
MASSACHUSETTS INFANTRY REGIMENT 


AWM als) ce) (om(cr-le(-)mo)mdatom-lele)iidte)altjam gave) '(cipatclale 
Frederick Douglass (1818-95) was one of the 
greatest orators of his time. Born into slavery 
Tami relavdrs lace mre Koma alomye) a melmr-lam-Jarcit-hV stem e)aarela 
and her master, Douglass escaped and wrote 
a bestselling autobiography in 1845. Noted for 
his powerful command of language, Douglass 
olUlccxomaalomaleladals)aamelalicclemey)r- [totem =Jaleslia 

alae Mi iacieslalemcem e)aelaatelccmualsmersl0l-yome) mats) 
abolition of slavery. Such was his international 
oxo) oLULF=Taiavamuarsl mal icm=Jaiet-yam-ye) e) ele) acs) e-morelersdaie 
his freedom in 1846. Douglass was a master 
o) me) f= 1 Ke) avar-lalemve) gal mel mm alm aar-lahvae [ecelnes-) 
include, “The white man’s happiness cannot 
be purchased by the black man’s misery,” and, 
“What to the slave is the Fourth of July?” 

Oy oXe) am alicmaciaelaamcom-\aal=) a (er; Mm Dlele rsd = 1-3 
edited anti-slavery journals and supported 
women’s rights before turning his attention 
to the Civil War. He regarded the conflict’s 
Wiidiaarsiesmr-llanmcem el-mual-m-lale me) m-)(-)V-) avar-lale, 
persistently petitioned Abraham Lincoln to 
e)aCe)aincxom=yaar-laced| ex-tale)am-lalemaatsmcr-lalerd(e)allaycy 
of black regiments. Once this was achieved 
in 1863, Douglass recruited men to join the 
54th and 55th Massachusetts Regiments, 
including two of his sons. 

OF ate Me) mm altomacceraUiidlatom ilakssomereiancom adatom alcyel as 
about why African Americans had to fight, 
weYa'c-lam Ul alelslar-|.(o1amrslalemele-P4-val here] aalsce mela) 
for the perpetual enslavement of coloured 
aaksda mers] 1m ceysder-] i hvarelalemcelelel hymnel mere) lelela-ye 
men to help suppress it.” Hundreds of African 
Americans answered Douglass’s call but he 
knew that the Union victory in the Civil War 
would not create racial equality. He later 
remarked, “The work does not end with the 
abolition of slavery, but only begins.” 


The most photographed American of the 19th 
century, Douglass never smiled for the camera as 
he did not want to play into the racist caricature of 
a happy slave 
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“THE EMBLEM OF FREEDOM" 


SERGEANT WILLIAM H. CARNEY BECAME THE 
EARLIEST AFRICAN AMERICAN SOLDIER 10 
BE AWARDED THE MEDAL OF HONOR FOR HIS 
EXTREME COURAGE AT FORT WAGNER 


Born a slave in Virginia, William Carney (1840- 
1908) was secretly educated by a private 
school. His route to freedom is uncertain 

but he probably escaped slavery through the 
Ul aTol—Te-4colelarem ac-liicer<(emr-]alemmc-l-m-Le)(-m com (ella) 
his parents in Massachusetts. Carney initially 
Co) [at=Xe mrs Wu o)tsCe @taaliiiers Mm elaliqnerslitccemael-mefelel-t-r-V) ane 
Guards in February 1863, which soon merged 
with the 54th Massachusetts Regiment. 
Within a month he was a sergeant and he 
fought with distinction at Fort Wagner. 

When the regiment’s standard-bearer fell 
idan dalom-V eats) eters] aMmirctoemm Ors] aalo\vmel ae) 0) erclem ali 
weapon and picked it up. He later recalled, 
“As quick as a thought | threw away my gun, 
seized the colours, and made my way to 
dal=Mal=roleme)maatomere) (Ulanla MMA act-(ehvVmelelale(-tep 
Carney was seen “pressing his wound with 
ro) atom ar-lalemr-lalemUidaMmael-molsats) amerelceliar-amelemaats 
emblem of freedom”. 

Carney scrambled up the fort’s slope 
ofex-yo)insMore) gal laromelale (clare Mm t-le-tomrslaalelel alae malils 
relavemodaclarc(e(omilacm=lalem eats] arst-<clem com ih anne lcm i f-F = 
on the fort’s parapet. Despite being shot 
ia Vikexs wm Or-Taal=\Mmcelcets\emaalom it-t-ar-lalemaatslatctoxere 
to take it back to safety. When he returned 
to Union lines he was still holding it and 
reportedly said, “Boys, | only did my duty; the 
old flag never touched the ground!” 

OF Td aT=yan ice mi aleyaceleleslelaymel yerar-lectocemacelan 
daT-mOlalColameaeahMmlaMelelalsM Rolor-mel-ver-lUl-\-me)i 
his injuries and settled in New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. On 23 March 1900 he was 
awarded the Medal of Honor for his courage 
at Fort Wagner by President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Twenty black soldiers had been 
eM rel aetslemelsdce)aomallaame) timers] aal>\\ mows [eid le) als 
were the earliest acts of bravery by an African 
AN aalslaterelaMmcom elomacterey-dal(-y-ce mide Mmaalo mm aalotelt=] B 
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Sergeant William H. Carney 
pictured with the American flag, c.1864 





A Union Army artillery battery conducts 
operations against Fort Wagner, c.1863 





Shaw and his fallen soldiers were then 
buried in a mass grave by the Confederate 
garrison with their commander contemptuously 
saying, “We have buried [Shaw] with his 
n*****S.” Although this was intended as an 
insult, Shaw’s father said that he was proud 
his son had been buried with his men. For 
Douglass, the fight was justified, “Remember 
if | die, | die in a good cause. | wish we had a 
hundred thousand coloured troops — we would 
put an end to this war.” 


“They have helped mankind” 

The assault on Fort Wagner was highly reported 
and immeasurably changed perceptions about 
black soldiers. An abolitionist pointedly asked, 
“Who asks now in doubt and derision ‘Will the 
Negro fight?’ The answer is spoken from the 
cannon’s mouth. It comes to us from those 
graves beneath Fort Wagner’s walls, which 
the American people will surely never forget.” 
Governor Andrew, who already knew the 
regiment’s worth, lavished praise on the 54th, 
“| know not where, in all of human history, to 
any given thousand men in arms, there has 
been committed a work at once so proud, so 
precious, so full of hope and glory.” 

Even Abraham Lincoln alluded to the 54th’s 
value in a public letter that defended General 
Ulysses S. Grant’s defence of black soldiers on 
26 August 1863. Addressing anti-emancipation, 
pro-Union Democrats, Lincoln wrote, “Some of 
the commanders of our armies in the field who 
have given us our most important successes 
[ie Grant] believe the emancipation policy, 
and the use of coloured troops, constitute the 
heaviest blow yet dealt to the rebellion. You say 
will not fight to free Negroes. Some of them 
seem willing to fight for you.” 

In this letter, which was read at a Union 
mass meeting in Springfield, Illinois, Lincoln 
concluded by reflecting on what the 54th’s 
moral stand would mean after a final Union 
victory, “There will be some black men who 
can remember that, with silent tongue, and 
clenched teeth, and steady eye, and well-poised 
bayonet, they have helped mankind on to this 
great consummation; while, | fear, there will be 
some white ones, unable to forget that, with 





The 1st Kansas Volunteers Regiment fight the first action 
of African American soldiers during the Civil War at the 
Battle of Island Mound, 29 October 1862 


malignant heart, and deceitful speech, they 
have strove to hinder it.” 

The courage displayed by the 54th 
ultimately led to the creation of 166 black 
regiments in the Union Army. By the end of 
the war almost 180,000 African Americans 
were serving as soldiers. This was ten 
percent of the army’s entire personnel and 
further 19,000 served in the Union Navy. 
Almost 40,000 of these men would die in the 
war, three-quarters of whom from infection 
and disease. However, 16 black soldiers were 
awarded the Medal of Honor and a further 80 
became commissioned officers. 

The 54th itself fought on, despite their 
depleted numbers, until the war’s end. This 
included the battles of Olustee, Honey Hill and 
Boykin’s Mill with the latter engagement being 
one of the last skirmishes of the conflict. The 
regiment was finally disbanded on 4 August 
1865, although it was reactivated in 2008 
where it now serves aS a ceremonial unit in the 
Massachusetts National Guard. Although the 
United States continues to struggle with the 
toxic legacy of slavery today, the example set 
by the 54th Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry 
Regiment remains inspiring. To paraphrase 
Abraham Lincoln, this was a band of brave 
African Americans who were truly dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. 


© Getty 


Source: PD/ Wilson’s Creek National Battlefield Library 
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Of the RAF bombers involved in 

operations over Germany during the 

Second World War, the Avro Lancaster must 
rank as the most famous of them all. Although 
Merlin engines were the more usual power plant 
for the Lancaster, not all were produced using 
these engines. Due to the demands put on Rolls 
Royce by the production of aircraft such as the 
Supermarine Spitfire and DeHavilland Mosquito, 
there loomed a potential shortage of the vital 
engine and the BIl variant was equipped with 
Bristol Hercules radial engines instead, the first of 
which was completed in September 1942. Faster 
to 18,000ft, these radial engines were also able 
to soak up more damage than the Merlin which 
were normally fitted. However, the service ceiling 
was lower and with the perceived shortage over 
by 1944, the B.II was phased out of service by the 
start of 1945. A worthy alternative to the normal 
variants, the BIl proved to be popular 

with its crews and a capable version of an 
excellent bomber. 


Speed: 265mph * Range: 1,550 miles 

* Length: 69f 6in (21.18M) * Wingspan: 102ft 
(31.09M) * Armament: 10 x .303in Machine guns; 
up to 23,000lb of bombs. 
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During the 1918 Meuse-Argonne Offensive, this officer led the 165th 
Infantry Regiment against German defences. Wounded, he refused 
evacuation, directed his command in action and exhibited great heroism 


he enemy position was 
formidable. At the eastern end of 
the fortified Hindenburg Line, the 
Germans had prepared a veritable 
killing ground to greet any assault 
in the sector between the winding River Meuse 
and the dense, dark Argonne Forest. In less 
than a month, the Armistice would cause the 
guns to fall silent. However, until then, Allied 
and German troops continued fighting and dying 
on the Western Front as the holocaust of World 
War | played out in the terrible autumn of 1918. 
By September, the 42nd ‘Rainbow’ Division 
of the US Army had become a veteran outfit, 
blooded in battle and absorbing tremendous 
casualties. The fighting in the spring and 
summer had cleared the St Mihiel salient, 
but the troops had suffered badly, losing 
hundreds to concentrated enemy artillery and 
machine-gun fire. Among the dead was famed 
poet Joyce Kilmer, shot in the head by a 
sniper. Kilmer had accompanied Major William 
J. “Wild Bill’ Donovan, commander of the 1st 
Battalion, 165th Infantry Regiment, to the 
front line on 30 July, as the officer prepared 


WORDS MICHAEL E. HASKEW 





to lead an attack. The 165th, originally the 
69th Regiment, the Fighting 69th of the 

New York National Guard, was a storied unit, 
tracing its lineage to the American Civil War, 
and one of its finest hours was realised in the 
crucible of war-torn France. 

Donovan was already a soldier of 
burgeoning renown. Known for his personal 
bravery and nicknamed ‘Wild Bill’, his actions 
during this three-day stretch of combat 
earned him the Distinguished Service 
Cross. During the course of the war, he was 
wounded at least three times and nearly 
blinded by poison gas. His heroism led to 
awards of the Silver Star, Distinguished 
Service Medal, Purple Heart, the French Croix 
de Guerre with Palm and Silver Star, and 
numerous other honours that made Donovan 
one of the most highly decorated soldiers of 
the Great War. However, on 14-15 October, in 
the line at the Meuse-Argonne near the town 
of Landres-et-St Georges, this leader of men 


Left: Colonel William J. Donovan leads the 165th Infantry 
Regiment during a 1919 victory parade in New York City 
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‘Wild Bill’ Donovan led from 
the front during the Great War, 


receiving the Medal of Honor 
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AL OF HONOR 


4 
Soldiers of the 69th 
Infantry Regiment 

(later the 165th) 

prepare for an assault 
near St Mihiel in 
September 1918 
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exhibited courage under fire that is seldom 
seen. Better known for his formation and 
leadership of the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS), the forerunner of the modern Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), during World War 
ll, he first gained the admiration of a grateful 
nation on the battlefield, and during those 
crucial hours at the Meuse-Argonne, he 
earned the Medal of Honor. 


INTO THE RAVINE 

Promoted to lieutenant colonel, Donovan 

led the 165th Regiment into action on 14 
October. Its objective was a German position 
atop a steep slope with three lines of 
entrenched infantry studded with machine-gun 
nests and artillery to rain destruction across 
the small stream, open ground and the ravine 
that dominated the approaches. Prior to the 
assault, upper echelon officers had expected 
60 percent casualties among the attacking 
troops, and in the opening moments that 
prediction looked to be coming true. 

Donovan later recalled the hours leading 
up to the desperate attack and the withering 
fire his men encountered immediately after 
jumping off. “We were suddenly ordered 
forward to relieve another division, the 
1st ... Our way led past freshly killed 
and yet unburied Germans, through [the] 
unmistakable smell of dead horses ... The 
party started. | moved to the forward position 
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which they were shelling heavily. | could see 
no advance on our right. Our hour struck 
and promptly the leading battalion moved 
out. The Germans at once put down a heavy 
barrage and swept the hill we had to climb 
with indirect machine-gun fire. The advance 
did not go well...” 
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..» | HAVE TWO 
EXTRAORDINARY CHARACTERS 
IN THIS DIVISION, NEITHER 
OF WHOM | CAN CONTROL 
..» THESE TWO WIN MORE 
MEDALS THAN | CAN GIVE 
OUT. ONE 1S BILL DONOVAN 
AND THE OTHER IS DOUGLAS 
MACARTHUR” 
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Observers noted that Donovan had declined 
to remove his rank insignia or medals, 
preferring to go into action in full uniform. It 
was a gesture of bravery and confidence for 
those around him, but also made Donovan a 
prime target for enemy snipers. When he was 
warned, the regimental commander quipped, 
“They can’t hit me, and they won't hit you!” 

As the 165th Regiment moved forward, 
German resistance intensified, and the slow 
progress of adjoining units opened the men 
to devastating flanking fire. A handful of 
American soldiers reached the coils of barbed 
wire near the crest of the high ground, only 
to then become entangled. Donovan wrote, 

Men were dropping all over. It was a pretty 
difficult place. Those who got to the wire were 
killed or wounded. The rest finally came to a 
halt on the slope running up from the stream 
along which there was some cover here and 
there but not much.” 

The 165th had advanced about three 
kilometres before stopping short of its 
objective. A number of the company 
commanders were inexperienced. 
Preparations had been hurried. The opening 
barrage from artillery appeared to have 
done little to diminish the enemy fire, and 
the regimental commander conceded that 
the assault had been too weak to succeed, 
particularly without the tank support that 
had been promised but didn’t arrive on time. 


Nevertheless, Donovan displayed a coolness 
under fire that steadied the men in their 
precarious foxholes, just under cover from the 
incessant stream of German small-arms fire. 
“There were times when | had to march 
at the head of the companies to get them 
forward,” he remembered in a letter. “They 
would follow me. New men need some visible 
symbol of authority.” 


DETERMINATION IN THE DARK 


Donovan's troops had clawed a foothold 
within 500 metres of the German line, and he 
ordered a reserve battalion forward. However, 
the renewed assault was beaten back with 
heavy losses, and by 8.00pm on 14 October 
the order had been passed to consolidate the 
gains and hold for the night. 

Donovan rolled into a small shell hole with 
his telephone set close at hand. He dined on 
a raw onion and two tough crackers known 
as ‘hardtack’. He ordered a lieutenant to 
lead a party to the rear in search of food — 
unfortunately these men never returned. 

Aware of the prospect for a German 
counter-attack, he knew that the 165th would 
be ordered forward again after daylight, 
but directions from higher command were 
scant. Ammunition was replenished, and 
the depleted 165th gathered itself to move 
forward. At 6:20am, the order to advance at 
7:30am finally came through; there was little 
time to refine the tactical effort. 

“A heavy mist was hanging,” Lieutenant 
Colonel Donovan remembered. “I went around 
to the men and talked to them. All of this was 
close to the German line ... | should not have 
been there but remained so because it would 
have had a bad effect on the men if | had 
taken position further in the rear.” 


Major General William Donovan, director of the OSS, confers with Colonel William Jackson in April 1945 





FORWARD ONCE AGAIN 

Although the tanks assigned to the attack 
had still not arrived, Donovan ordered his 
men to advance at the appointed hour. The 
situation became dire. He sent messengers 
to the rear, but they were killed and their 
pleas for assistance undelivered. A few 
tanks did come forward, but several were 
disabled by German artillery. 

With no regard for his personal safety, 
Donovan had moved among his soldiers, 
encouraging them and instructing those 
whose officers and NCOs had been killed or 
wounded. “I had walked to the different units 
and was coming back to the telephone when 
smash, | felt as if somebody had hit me on 
the back of the leg with a spiked club,” he 
wrote. “I fell like a log, but after a few minutes 
managed to crawl into my little telephone 
hole. A machine-gun lieutenant ripped open 
my breeches and put on the first aid. The leg 
hurt, but there were many things to be done.” 

Relentless German shelling took its toll, 
and poison gas was unleashed on the 
Americans. “Beside me three men were blown 
up, and | was showered with the remnants 
of their bodies,” Donovan recalled. The 
telephone went dead. The surviving tanks 
retired. However, Donovan remained in the 
hole, just yards from the enemy line. Slipping 
in and out of consciousness from loss of 
blood, he maintained command for five hours 
until wrapped in a blanket and evacuated. 
The German position finally fell to the 42nd 
Division on 16 October. 


RECOVERY AND RECOMPENSE 


Donovan recovered from the bullet wound in 
his knee, spending days in a French hospital. 
Initially, he received an oak leaf cluster for 





WILLIAM J. DONOVAN 


his Distinguished Service Cross, but Father 
Francis Duffy, the famous chaplain of the 
165th Infantry, lobbied successfully for an 
upgrade to the Medal of Honor. 

The hero received his country’s highest 
award for valor during a ceremony in New 
York City that drew 4,000 veterans. War 
Department General Order No. 56, issued 
on 30 December 1922, noted that Donovan 
had “encouraged all near him by example, 
moving among his men in exposed positions, 
reorganising decimated platoons, and 
accompanying them forward in attacks”. 

During the inter war years, Donovan 
returned to his prosperous New York 
law practice, served as US Attorney for 
the Western District of New York, and 
held positions in the Justice Department. 
During the administration of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, he took on several 
important international diplomatic tasks. He 
was appointed coordinator of information 
on 11 July 1941, and became the nation’s 
foremost advocate for the formation of a 
centralised, federal intelligence agency. 
Subsequently, Donovan guided the OSS 
during the Second World War, rising to the 
Army rank of major general. 

After the war, Donovan worked behind 
the scenes to establish the modern CIA. He 
served briefly as US Ambassador to Thailand, 
and died at age /6 on 8 February 1959. 

He remains the only individual to have 
received the Medal of Honor, Distinguished 
Service Cross, Distinguished Service Medal, 
and National Security Medal, among the 
most prestigious decorations awarded by the 
United States, and those desperate hours in 
the Argonne Forest in 1918 were indicative of 
rare and noble dedication. 


All images: PD / NARA / US Army Signal Corps 


William J. ‘Wild Bill’ Donovan led the Office of Strategic Services, 
forerunner of the modern US Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
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The Yak-9’s armament 
was focused in the nose, 
with the breaches and 
ammunition storage 
pushing the cockpit 
unusually far back. 








VAROVLEY 


With a hardy and practical design, this was the USSR’s best fighter aircraft in WWII 





WORDS STUART HADAWAY 

he Yak-9 was arguably the best flight over the battlefield. Although its high Part of the Yak-9’s strength lay in its 

fighter put into mass production altitude characteristics were poor, at below composite construction, with shortages of light 

by the Soviet Union during the 4,500-4,800m (15-16,000ft) it compared alloys forcing the Soviets to resort to wood and 

second World War. Evolved from favourably with the German Bf 109G and the _ fabric in the structure. This made it light and 

the successful Yak-1 and Yak-/7, FW 190A, as well as with the best fighters of | easy to build with basic skills and equipment, 
it first appeared at the end of 1942. Like the Western Allies. A fast and manoeuvrable ata time when the Soviets were in dire need of 
the Germans, the Soviets tailored their design, with an excellent rate of climb, the aircraft. The result was rough but rugged, and 
air force for tactical use, and the Yak-9 Yak’s main drawback would always be a lack = gave the Soviets both the quality and quantity 


was optimised for low or medium altitude of firepower. they so badly needed. 
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A Soviet pilot stands 
next to his aircraft at a 
rough forward airfield 








The rear fuselage was steel 
tubing covered in fabric, 
making the aircraft easy to 
maintain and repair. 









The Yak-9B had a small 
internal bay to hold 450kg 
(992Ib) of bombs vertically; 
later types carried a smaller 
load under the wings. 





© Getty 


Nos inthe wing YAKOVLEV YAK-9 


meant space for fuel tanks, 


with extras being added to COMMISSIONED: 1942 


make the Yak-9D and -9DD ORIGIN: 


LENGTH: 
WINGSPAN: _S.74M (GIFT TIN) 


long range fighters. 


RANGE = © SIOKM(S70MILES) 


“FAST, MANOEUVRABLE AND WITH ENGINE: KLIMOV M05PF 12 CYLINDER 

AN EXCELLENT RATE OF CLIMB, bet 
ITS MAIN DRAWBACK WOULD PNY WEAPOR 1 Zon SHAK CANNON 
ALWAYS BE A LACK OF FIREPOWER” ee LUNES 





OPERATOR’S HANDBOOK 
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A Soviet ace stands by his 


ARM AMENT The 9M, 9U and 9P had an additional epee ees He ane g 

ry machine-gun, while the Yak-9T was tried ——_— os 
The Yak-9’s standard fit was one 20mm _— with a 3/mm cannon in a tank-busting , = Ki 

ShVAK cannon (120 rounds) laying role, but the recoil was too heavy for 

through the ‘v’ in the engine cylinders the airframe. Other ground attack 

and pointing through the propeller boss, options included rocket projectiles and 

and one 12./mm Berezin UBS machine- asmall bomb load, carried in the Yak- 


gun (200 rounds) in the engine cowling. 9B in an internal compartment. 




















YAKOVLEV YAK-9 





counter-air or ground-attack 
The Yak-9 was based 
on the earlier Yak-1 and 
Yak-/7, which were built at a time 
of severe light alloy shortages. 
By 1942 the problem was less 
acute, so the wooden mainspars of the 
earlier Yaks were replaced with aluminium- 
copper (dural) alloy ones. The front fuselage 
was steel framed with a dural skin, but 
from the rear of the cockpit back the frame 
was welded steel tubes covered in fabric. 
The wings had wooden ribs and plywood 
covering, although from the Yak-9U the ribs 
were alSo made of metal. 


: | ‘| i Be The Yak-9 was optimised for 
DESIGN *s ; 7 | “a i . a tactical, battlefield use - either 


The Yak’s construction gave it distinctive broad 
wings, especially near the roots 


“THE M105PF WAS A : — 
| The Klimov M-105 had experienced some teething problems 
ENGINE WITH QADKW | when used in the Yak-1, but by the Yak-9 the M1O5PF was a 
7 solid and reliable engine with 940kW (1,240hp) output, albeit with 
(1 240HP) OUTPUT, ALBEIT poor performance at high altitudes. Later models had increased 
| performance, and just as importantly were better laid out, moving the oil 
WITH POOR PERFORMANCE . cooler from under the nose to the port wing root, while the carburettor 


AT HIGH ALTITUDES” | - intake was moved to the starboard wing root, allowing the nose to 
| become much more elegant and aerodynamic. 


<2 a5 — ' From late 1944, the Yak-9U used the 
——— a — | ) 7 MG ey much more powerful VK 107A 
- 1 _/- — | a 1 , Aa | | ae : — 4 
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Later versions of the 
M-105 allowed for a more 
streamlined nose 


Image: Wiki / Alan Wilson 
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“THE TYPE SAW EXTENSIVE SERVICE 

IN COUNTER-AIR AND GROUND ATTACK 
ROLES OVER THE EASTERN FRONT, AND 
LATER IN LONG-RANGE INTERDICTION 
AND ESCORT DUTIES” 


The Yak-9s cockpit was 
basic and functional 






















Image: Wiki / Bomberpilot 


COCKPIT 


The cockpit of the Yak-9 

was, like the rest of the 
aircraft, rough but functional. 
Situated unusually far back 
due to the nose cannon, the 
pilot had a limited forward 
downward view but otherwise 
the bubble cockpit gave 

good all-round vision. The 
instrument panel was sparse 
by Western standards, making 
it uncluttered but not always 
comfortably laid out; the bomb 
release lever, for example, 
was right next to the engine 
supercharger on the left side 
of the cockpit. Pulling the 
wrong lever while making a 
ground attack run could have 
disastrous consequences. 
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SERVICE HISTORY 


In 1942 a major series of 
updates to the Yak-/ saw the 
resulting aircraft designated 
the Yak-9. Entering service 
in the winter skies over 
Stalingrad late that year, 
the aircraft rapidly proved 

a fearsome dogfighter, 

re) idaleluyod aime) atom at~l pa) e\-1to10 

by lack of firepower. After 
Tahdceyeleteidte)amlaitemere)ulcit 
Guards regiments, the type 
was spread to many others 
including several Polish 
units and the Free French 
‘Normandie’ Regiment, who 
chose the type in mid-1943. 
The type saw extensive 
service in counter-air and 
ground attack roles over the 
Eastern Front, and later in 
Ko) ayeei ce layeXomaiec)qelceiale)amr-lare) 
escort duties. The Yak-9 
Sx{O10) A o10 Ml Okey AVAN em O10) 00] 011 @> 
operating over Romania, and 
a unit even briefly operated 
from Italy over Yugoslavia, 
Claldl manenyiiaycmmcemuat-lamerelelaliays 
to support Marshal Tito’s 
partisans. After 1945, the 
type was used in many 
Orovanvanlelalksimmexelelaiudicrom [Aico 
dalomcro] A \yam mopolO}semm laren ioleliays 
with the North Korean air 
1X0) cex-mlamdal-me)0l— 1a) larcmanve)aluars 
(0) i dato aCe) acre amAcle 


The Yak 9 compared favourably 
in performance with the North 
American Mustang at low and 
medium altitudes 

















YAKOVLEV YAK-9 


Yak-9 fighter squadron lined up 
at Foggia airport, Italy 


Image: Wiki / PD / CC 





Although far back, 
the cockpit gave an 
excellent air-to-air view 


© Alamy 
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OUME DEATHS SHOCK THE WORLD, 
OTHERS GRANGE THE COURSE OF HISTORY 


Delve into the coups and conspiracies behind history’s most infamous 
murders. Including over 25 of the world’s most powerful and influential figures, 
from Abraham Lincoln to Franz Ferdinand and JFK to Martin Luther King 
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VICTORY ‘AFLOAT ONGE MORE! 


Discover how BAE Systems engineers have created an 
innovative new support system for Nelson's flagship 
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WWII this month: The latest films and books on Artefact of War: 
Uctober, 940 Vour Screens and shelves Tsar Nicholas I's Colt 
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Images © National Museum of the Royal Navy and Portsmouth Historic Dockyard 
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Walk beneath HMS Victory, experience the Battle of Britain underground 
and discover a new Churchill collection at Chartwell 


Victory under the hull 





Thanks to a remarkable restoration project, Nelon’s flagship is now 
supported above visitors, replicating the ship floating on the water 
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In a unique collaboration between the 
National Museum of the Royal Navy (NMRN) 
and BAE Systems, HMS Victory — Vice- 
Admiral Lord Horatio Nelson’s iconic flagship 
at the Battle of Trafalgar — has reached a 
major milestone with a multi-million pound 
conservation project. This project, which 
has continued despite the UK's nationwide 
lockdown, has unveiled a new state-of-the- 
art support for the ship that replicates the 
environment of being in water. 

In a world-first, the specifically engineered 
design made up of 134 individual smart 
props provides better support for HMS 
Victory’s hull. Real-time data of weight 
distribution provides early warnings of faults 
or weaknesses in the ship that can be 
caught and fixed before even being visible 
to the human eye. Since the reopening of 
Portsmouth Historic Dockyard on 24 August 
2020, visitors have been able to view the new 
system up close for the first time. Visitors 
can now walk down the ‘Under Hull Path’ to 
the bottom of HMS Victory’s dry dock, walk 
under the enormous hull and take in the 
extraordinary scale of the body of the ship. 

The innovative system replaces 22 steel 
cradles which were installed when HMS 
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Victory first entered its dry dock in 1922. 
The integrity of the ship, when in operation, 
would usually be maintained by the pressure 
of the sea pressing against the hull and keel. 
However, without this pressure, the 3,600 
ton ship gradually began to sag under its own 
weight. Thanks to BAE Systems’ engineering 
expertise, HMS Victory is now supported 

by a network of technology which monitors 
the ship’s weight distribution and enables 
adjustments to be made, mimicking the 
variable pressures of the sea. 

Andrew Baines, project director from the 
NMRN says, “Reaching this halfway stage, in 
a two-decade long conservation project, is 
an extraordinary achievement. Each prop has 
a load cell SO we can know, on a minute-by- 
minute basis, how much of HMS Victory’s 
weight is being carried. This provides the 
museum with an invaluable insight into her 
Stability and helping us to prevent damage to 
her structure. Before the pandemic hit we had 
hit a critical stage in the project, so it was 
fantastic that we were able to work with BAE 
systems to get back up and running within 
social distancing restrictions so quickly.” 

Rob Hanway, Victory programme 


manager from BAE Systems says, “We are 





A port side view of HMS Victory’s old steel cradles 
with some of the new props 
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New steel props support HMS Victory’s famous transom 


delighted to be working in support of the 
NMRN charity, once again demonstrating 
our commitment to investing in the local 
community, and contributing to the UK's 
collective national heritage.” 


For more information and to buy advanced tickets for HMS Victory visit: www.historicdockyard.co.uk 


Source: Wiki / Harrison49 / Danielstirland 





Subterranean 
Sky Defence 

The Battle of Britain Bunker in 
Uxbridge is a unique underground 
experience where covert operations 
helped to achieve the RAF’s most 


famous victory 


Located on the suburban edge of west London, 
the Battle of Britain Bunker is a museum based 
rel aolUraremaal=Mm Ur avers) e-dqelblale me) el-la-idtel alm acelelaamar-it 
was part of RAF Uxbridge. Used by No. 11 Group 
Fighter Command, the Bunker was notably used 
during the Battle of Britain and also on D-Day. It 
was a key part of the world’s first integrated air 
defence system to defend Britain’s airspace, which 
was known as the ‘Dowding System’ after Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding. 

Now run by Hillingdon Council as a heritage 
Fel aueceqd(e)aMm dats atoldi(sMe)m=laltcllam=lelal.(s)a > dalieyidieya 
and Visitor Centre is a 2,000 square metre complex 
on two levels. Its exhibition hall features state-of- 
idalcmre lame aaleccy-l0 laa melt) e)f-\-mrelalemtals)¢oM cers] ers mepole 
seat auditorium along with a café and gift shop. 
DM atem=>.dalielincelamec-(ect-m aalome(on'(-1(0))galslal Mey) m =dairsl lak 
air defence system from WWI to 1945 with rare 
artefacts and audio-visual interactives. Visitors can 
re] (YomcXomelalerovecicelb/alemcemutjimuatom =10)al.(-1ar-laremelarsdiare] 
Operations Room, which is presented as Winston 
Churchill would have seen it on 15 September 1940. 

ANIA e ee gale pa olom olele) (cle m lam-lehv-lareomelaliialcme)s 
visitors can make a virtual visit to the museum. There 
Fel come yom Cole e-maulalallatcars) are Mc) aareli(s) mers) ey- (ei avarslale mre ls 0) com 
aero) ce(sXeMolUl am Me \Zel Cele) (omel ele) am acxe | Ucot-) ance) am uales-yom ale) 
are unable to attend the Bunker itself. 
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A replica Spitfire greets visitors at the gates of the museum 


For more information visif: 
www.battleofbritainbunker.co.uk 
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2) WWI THIS MONTH... 


To commemorate 80 years since the Second World War, History of War will be taking a look at some of the 
key events taking place during each month of the conflict 
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This iconic image was captured on 1 October 1940, 
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The photo shows The British Columbia Regiment 
(Duke of Connaught’s Own Rifles) marching in New 
Westminster, Canada, en route to a secret posting 
now known to be Vancouver Island. 
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Source: Wiki / PD / CC 
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A NEW GITIZEN 


Pictured, Albert Einstein swears the oath of allegiance to 
the USA, during the ceremony making him a US citizen. 
Einstein left Germany during the 1930s to live abroad, 
during which time Hitler and the Nazi party rose to power. 
Of Jewish descent, Einstein realised the dangers of 
returning to Germany and settled in New Jersey. Though 
oko) gamisMmellaaMmCt-)aaat-lah Amalomarslem-lia-r-lehmmaclaleleratercxe malts 
German citizenship in 1896, and became a Swiss citizen 
five years later. While living in America, he co-signed a 
letter to President Roosevelt warning of the potential for 
new, incredibly destructive nuclear weapons. 





WARSAW 
GHETTO 


alm @ Xo Ko) ol=) am dats t= 74 [- 
relayakeelalersxemdalsmercsr- 14 (0) aie) mre | 
ghetto in Warsaw, to which the 
city's Jewish population was 
ordered to relocate. A Judenrat 
(Jewish council) was set up for 
the ghetto, under the premise 
of organising the community, 
carrying out Nazi policies and 
overseeing daily governance. 
These councils were formed 

in several Nazi-occupied 
X=laaine)a(=s-erslalemere) aalaalelaliay 
leaders such as politicians and 
rabbis often joined them in 
the mistaken belief they could 
mitigate the Nazis’ policies, or 
Tame) cek=yancomr-)\e) (em aales-{-m ore) | (el (-1- 
themselves. By November, 
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ITALY INVADES GREECE 


Eager to continue his expansion across 
the Mediterranean, Mussolini launched 
his attempted invasion of Greece on 28 
October. Most notable was that II Duce 
pressed on with his plans without fully 
Tanke) aaaliarcmtalomet>)aaat-lalcwmerelUliaromel slags bit 


“THE OFFENSIVE WAS 


WWII THIS MONTH... OCTOBER 1940 





in Berlin. The offensive was launched 
ecelaamae-litclapmelexeis|e)(steomeVier-lalr- mm aalrers 
had been seized in 1939, but failed to 
make a significant breakthrough. After 
Stalling just weeks later, the Italians 
were eventually pushed back by a Greek 
counter-attack. Pictured, Greece’s King 
Georges II visits troops on the frontline. 


LAUNCHED FROM ITALIAN- 


OCCUPIED ALBANIA, WHICH HAD BEEN SEIZED IN 1939” 
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Our pick of the latest military history books and films 





TBC 


Super-charged by an excellent screenplay from 
Sarah Megan Thomas, who also headlines as 
pioneering secret agent Virginia Hall, A Call To 
Spy (2020) is a riveting, well-paced historical 
thriller about the lives of three remarkable 
women: an American ex-pat with a wooden 
leg, an Indian Muslim and a Romanian Jewish 
émigré. AS shown in Lydia Dean Pilcher’s film, 
their individual and collective contributions to 
the Allied war effort via the French Resistance 
were ground-breaking and extraordinarily brave. 
Jean-Pierre Melville’s Army Of Shadows 
(1969) is and always will be the greatest film 
ever made about the years of the underground 
movement to disrupt and sabotage the Nazi 
war machine in Occupied France, but A Cal! 
To Spy shares with that singular masterpiece 
a complete lack of rose-tinted specs 





Image source: Signature Entertainment UK 
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A MUST-SEE WWII DRAMA ACKNOWLEDGING A TRIO OF EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN Te 


Lydia Dean Pilcher 
Stana Katic, Linus Roache, Radhika Apte Rel 


STAMA 
BATIC 


Sarah Megan Thomas, 
23 October 2020 


nostalgia for deeds of defiance and daring- 
do, presenting it for what it was: a most 
dangerous undertaking fraught with an array of 
threats and potential betrayal at every turn. 
All history-based movies take liberties 
with timelines and character portraits, it’s 
part and parcel of the medium. What most 
impresses about A Call To Spy, besides the 
menfolk riding shotgun for once, is how in 
between the high tension, it finds breathing 
Space to examine the different types of 
prejudices each woman faced. Hall was 
disabled (the SS gave her a nickname, ‘the 
Limping Lady’), Noor Inayat Khan (Radhika 
Apte) was mixed race, while their Romanian 
handler, Vera Atkins (Stana Katic), had to 
contend with anti-Semitism and constant 
suspicions she is a double agent. MC 
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GHEMIGAL WARRI 


OVRIA, SALISBURY AND THE SAVING UF LIVES AT WAR 


THE REMARKABLE STORY OF A PERSONAL CRUSADE AGAINST CHEMICAL WEAPONS 


Hamish de Bretton-Gordon 


Most people would consider chemical warfare 
to be a modern phenomenon, but as Hamish 
de Bretton-Gordon outlines in this fascinating 
book, its use has been documented for 
thousands of years — the ancient Spartans 
employed it around 2,400 years before it was 
unleashed on the battlefields of World War I. 

It is doubtful that anyone has fond 
memories of encounters with chemical 
weapons, but the author (known conveniently 
as DBG), had a particularly harrowing 
introduction. Caught in a Supposed sarin gas 
attack in Iraq, in 1991, he found that his gas 
mask was not functioning properly and was 
faced with the impossible choice of either 
suffocating to death, or taking his mask off 
and dying from exposure to the gas. 

As it turned out, no sarin had actually 
been deployed during the attack, but the 
traumatic experience would stay with DBG 
for years, making his subsequent career 
path both ironic and cathartic. Having hoped 
to command a tank regiment, DBG was 
instead placed in charge of the relatively 
new Chemical, Biological, Radiological and 
Nuclear (CBRN) Regiment, in 2004. Still 
plagued with nightmares over his experience 
with chemical agents, DBG would now be in 
charge of finding and neutralising some of the 
deadliest weapons on the planet. 

As the author explains, this would be about 
as far removed from tank warfare as it was 
possible to be. The battlefield behemoths 
may have been entering their twilight years, 
but rolling into battle encased in a strong 
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armoured shell offered a level of security that 
a gas mask could not match. 

His move to command the CBRN Regiment 
was the first step in an unlikely journey, 
one that would take the man who had once 
been convinced he was about to die from a 
chemical attack to a position as the British 
Army’s leading chemical weapons expert. 
After leaving the army, he would continue 
to work in the field, advising doctors and 
civilians on how to cope with chemical 
weapon attacks, and co-founding Doctors 
Under Fire. It is a remarkable story of rising 
above a truly terrifying experience and making 
a genuine difference in the world, and the 
book ends with a neatly symbolic episode. 
When he came under chemical attack from 
ISIS, more than 20 years after that first, 
panic-stricken introduction to chemical 
weapons, DBG was able to remain calm and 
lead a group of Peshmerga fighters in coping 
with the attack and then retaliating against 
the ISIS forces responsible. “I felt as if a 
psychological load had been lifted,” he writes 
of the experience, “and there was nothing 
now left for me to fear.” 

DBG’s writing is clear and enjoyable, 
making the book a pleasure to read. The 
reader is taken through experiences in Iraq, 
through the current nightmare in Syria and 
even the Novichok poisoning in Salisbury, 
often combatting another pernicious enemy — 
the propaganda and conspiracy theories that 
blow up, either spontaneously or deliberately, 
in the wake of incidents. DS 
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“TTS A REMARKABLE STORY 
OF RISING ABOVE A TRULY 
TERRIFYING EXPERIENCE 
AND MAKING A GENUINE 
DIFFERENCE IN THE WORLD" 


© Alamy 
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GHURGHILL AND THE DARDANE 





A NEW STUDY OF PERHAPS THE MOST CONTROVERSIAL CAMPAIGN OF THE BRITISH HERO'S CAREER 2 


Christopher M Bell 


The First World War campaign in the 
Dardanelles was famously one that very 
nearly destroyed the career and reputation 
of Winston Churchill for good. However, his 
decades-long battle to clear his name and 
restore his standing in both the military 
and the political arena would ultimately 
pay off and set the stage for his eventual 
appointment as prime minister in Britain’s 
‘darkest hour’ and to thus steer the nation 
to its ‘finest hour’. 

At first sight, this appears to be a 
somewhat ‘academic’ book which might be 
a difficult work to wade through. However, 
it is an extremely absorbing and highly 
readable work which casts new light on 
not only Churchill himself but on the much 
wider issues of the relationships between 


Oxford University Press £12.99 
the military and civilian governments during 
the First World War. 

If the potential reader thought they knew the 
story of Churchill and the Dardanelles campaign, 
then they should think again and read what 
is an utterly fascinating account. In it, Bell 
demonstrates the rigour of his research and 
makes a series of valid, objective, balanced and 
fair assessments, which enable a much clearer 
understanding of the campaign and its key players. 

If the 1919 Dardanelles Commission Report 
was intended to quiet the rancour and finger- 
pointing, then it singularly failed to do so. 
However, it is fair to say that the publication of 
Bell’s book does draw a line under things in a way 
that the 1919 report failed to do and reaches 
conclusions that adds greatly to our clearer 
understanding of events. AS 





SEGRET LET 


A BATTLE OF BRITAIN LOVE STORY 


John Willis Mensch Publishing e: £18.99 


BASED ON PREVIOUSLY UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM PILOT OFFICER GEOFFREY 
MYERS, THIS BOOK PROVIDES A UNIQUE INSIGHT INTO LIFE DURING THE CRITICAL 
MONTHS OF 1940 


With the 80th anniversary of the Battle of Britain, we might reasonably 
have expected the publication of a plethora of new titles covering this 
well-trodden genre. Among those with a passion for the subject, there was 
doubtless a weary anticipation that we would see more of the ‘same old’. 
But Secret Letters is in a different league. 

John Willis’s truly superb work is based on letters written by Geoffrey 
Myers (the intelligence officer with 25/7 Squadron throughout the Battle 
of Britain) to his wife, Margot. Letters that were written, but never sent. 

This was because Myers had left his wife and children behind in France, 
and he expected that they would never be read — not least of all because 
the family were Jewish. 

These letters are a wonderful contemporary account of the Battle of 
Britain as seen through the eyes of a man who lived and worked with some 
of ‘the Few’. Reading them, we find sadness, humour, tragedy and drama as 
Myers sets out the day-to-day life of a front line fignter squadron. We see the 
foibles and eccentricities of some of the pilots, including fascinating insights 
into their daily lives and a brutally frank revelation concerning one of the 
squadron’s COs who would prove to be ineffectually disastrous. 

It would be wrong of the reviewer to reveal what eventually happened to 
Geoffrey’s Jewish family who were trapped in hostile territory. Suffice to say, 
though, that this is unquestionably the most fascinating book on the Battle 
of Britain that this reviewer has ever read — and he has read many! AS 
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Moritz Follmer’s Culture Of The Third Reich sets out to examine not only the cultural 
KelcJayanavace)mmeal—mm alice ncos(e1apm elolm ale) muatcmer-|c- 110] Melb) leh\cold(e)ame)maar-lamle(-)alaiaym e)t-\,-1emre| 
vital part in the acceptance of the regime. Much has been written on the subject 
but Follmer approaches the material from a new angle, shining a spotlight on what 
10] LdU | ccmrelerd Olli ama alore alan aMmealom acol(eamamniceanmere)anlaaliducre mje] e)ele) atc] aome)maalom\(-)4iowrol me) alc 
end of the spectrum, to those who were its innocent victim at the other. 

me) |Iaals) aecd0|e(sxom atom dota lel>] ana alcelercdamualomeluiia0l ee] ml] alelsyer-] \ome)Mmdal-mun alice Ma ccl(eamice)aa 
1933 until 1945, as Goebbels strove to create a cultural identity that would be 
recognised instantly as that of National Socialism. From movies to magazines, 


mass rallies and even beauty pageants, the book illustrates in chilling detail the. “FROM MOVIES 10 MAGAZINES, MASS | 

way that culture became a weapon of propaganda, crafted for mass appeal whilst 

le) ceroleial | atcare Mm aaloxctst~loXome) mele) paliarold(elamre|arem are lugcree RAL FS AND ali BEAUTY PAGEANTS, 
Culture Of The Third Reich is obviously situated firmly in the field of cultural 

studies, and it is here that the book runs into its only real sticking point. THE BOOK ILLUSTRATES IN CHILLING 

Occasionally concepts seem to get lost in translation and though these instances 

are few and far between, it does mean that the text becomes a little clunky ona Have THE WAY THAT ‘dl LTURE 

small number of occasions. That is a small complaint though and on the whole 

does no harm to a fascinating work. Culture Of The Third Reich may not be for the BECAME A WEAPON OF PROPAGAN iM 

more casual reader, but this insightful book has much to recommend it. CC 
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Mass assemblage of political 
leaders on the searchlight- 
illuminated Zeppelin field in 
Nuremberg, September 1937 
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RELIVE THE IGONIG EVAGUATION THAT 
GHANGED THE GOURSE OF HISTORY 


Take a fascinating look at one of World War II’s most pivotal moments. 
Examine the events that led up to the evacuation at Dunkirk, the rescue 
operation itself, key players and the impact it had on the war. 
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Nicholas I’s Russia was, according 
to historian Barbara Jelavich, 
“characterised by graft, corruption 
and inefficiency” and was totally 
unprepared for the Crimean War 
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The Colt Dragoon Revolver was 
first introduced in 1848 and used 
during the American Civil War 


Revolver (mage: Metropolitan Museum of Art 


the Russian emperor by gun manufacturer 
yo] 0010s) mOxe)IMmelUlalarcMmuarcmOlalanisrelAMlcclt 


he American inventor of the first mass- 

produced multi-shot revolving firearm, 

Samuel Colt (1814-62), was one of the 

most successful arms manufacturers 

of his time. His innovative, machine- 
aatelelomicre) ele) absmorlaalcxem all aamroM\col-) muce)aculalcmr-lalemale 
boosted his sales by presenting deluxe guns to 
powerful men. Colt’s famous revolvers were highly 
valued and he began experimenting with elaborate 
decorations. Specialist German gun engravers 
were employed at his factory at Hartford, 

(OXo) a} alcxe1 drole lean 10) 0am Rotovo mom e)celelu(ecur-lanle)iarelels)hy 
decorated weapons. Defined by gold-inlaid, the 
finest Colt guns had blue, steeled surfaces 

that were engraved with dense patterns 

ra) ale manele icwcie (61 amre low elole) e)(omr-) ale mel allaarclice 
Yo) a al omel adatom anressiam Up colalelurs 
revolvers were presented to Tsar 
Nicholas | of Russia in 1854 
while Colt was visiting Europe. 
The Crimean War was at its 


height that year with Russia fighting a coalition 
(o) dato Ohace)anr-l aM inal e)iccMm=)aieol lan maslaleromel are 
Sardinia. Nicholas received three gold-inlaid 
Dragoon-model revolvers from Colt, which proudly 
(elke) re \ Veto Midal~)l ava\nalc) a ler-] ame) dyed | alceam malism e)reqdui cere 
pistol features a portrait of President George 
Washington on the revolving cylinder as well 

as the arms of the United States while another 
featured the Capitol Building. In addition to the 
gold-inlaid, the revolver is also made from the 
finest steel, brass and walnut wood. 

As a depiction of one of Britain’s greatest 
enemies, along with the quality of its construction, 
NiKejate) re Ksm(el0 (0M ato hV.cmblareleluletcrel\Vm el-1-1alm @)l ore loior0) 
with the revolver. He was an intensely militaristic 
ruler who regarded his army as the greatest 
institution in Russia. However, despite his 
luxurious personal weapons, the Crimean War was 
a disaster for the Russian Empire. Nicholas died in 
1855 before the war ended in Russia’s defeat and 
his reign is regarded as a failure. 


“SOME OF THE MOST LUXURIOUS REVOLVERS WERE 
PRESENTED 10 TSAR NICHOLAS | OF RUSSIA IN 
1854 WHILE COLT WAS VISITING EUROPE” 


This Colt revolver is part of the collections of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. Known as ‘the Met’, the museum is the largest art 
museum in the United States and contains the popular Department of 


Arms and Armor. For more information visit: 


WWW.METMUSEUM.ORG 
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